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SOME FEATURES OF THE CORE CURRICULUM IN 
THE P. K. YONGE LABORATORY SCHOOL! 


A. R. Meap 


Director of Educational Research, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


What should be the curriculum in the 
secondary schools? What should be the cur- 
riulum for general or non-vocational ob- 
jectives? And what should be the curricu- 
lum for special and vocational purposes? 
These are ancient questions and have had 
many answers. One answer advocates the 
state-wide prescribed course of study for high 
schools; another, the laissez-faire program 
of the earlier days made by anyone who hap- 
pened to have charge of the schools. Still 
another type of answer is that made in recent 
years by committees, and by codperative 
planning programs. All of these, until very 
recently, have ignored, to a large degree, two 
factors in the situation. The first is the chil- 
dren themselves—what they are, their capa- 
bilities, their needs, desires, aspirations, and 
limitations. The second is the teacher. It 
has been assumed that curriculum-making 
was the job of the administrator and, there- 
fore, as a rule the teacher was ignored. Some- 
how it should be possible to bring both of 
these into the picture and utilize them. 

The subject may or may not have any 
meaning to the reader. It introduces one of 
the curses of education, that is, a term with- 
out any very definite meaning. Let us, there- 
fore, for the moment disregard the term 


“core curriculum” and substitute in its place 
the expression “general curriculum,” mean- 
ing thereby that curriculum which all the 
children are to experience, for that is the sub- 
ject with which we are concerned. What 
should be the nature of that part of the high 
school curriculum which all children are 
expected to experience? Upon what premises 
should such a curriculum be established? 
Who should make such a curriculum? 

In the last few years, several different an- 
swers have been given to the first and second 
of these questions, but the answer to the 
third has been the same, namely, that teach- 
ers and administrators codperatively should 
and can make the curriculum. This practice 
was followed in Florida, in Virginia, and in 
Arkansas. It has been followed, also, in 
numerous cities. For the nature of the pro- 
gram in Virginia, you are referred to the 
printed material sold by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia; 
and to the exposition of this curriculum by 
State Superintendent Hall in A Challenge 
to Secondary Education, published last year 
by the D. Appleton-Century Company. In 
Florida, we have our new state elementary 
course of study in print, and several sections 
of the high school program also. May we, 


oe before the Secondary Education Section of the Florida Education Association at Orlando, Florida, January 
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then, with these introductory remarks, de- 
part from these matters and give our atten- 
tion to what is called the “Core Curriculum” 
in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School of the 
University of Florida? 

The Laboratory School curriculum was 
planned as a codperative product. The first 
thing done, after securing the teaching staff, 
was to organize a planning program. This 
was held in the summer of 1934, at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Once the planning pro- 
gram was at work, three sets of general 
objectives were submitted, criticized, and 
adopted. These are as follows: 


1. The general objectives of the school. 

a. To further the education of the chil- 
dren who attend the school. 

b. To serve as a center for study, investi- 
gation, and experimentation in the 
field of education. 

c. To help in the pre-service preparation 
of teachers. 

d. To serve as a center for “demonstra- 
tion” for teachers, school administra- 
tors, and laymen. 

2. The educational objectives for the chil- 
dren in the school: 

a. The elementary school and kindergar- 
ten. 

The general objective is to provide for 

the maximum growth and develop- 

ment of the child through wholesome 
living. Subordinate to these are four 
others: 

(1) To stimulate intelligent, purpose- 
ful inquiry and creative expres- 
sion. 

(2) To develop through worth-while 
experiences standards of conduct, 
modes of behavior, habits, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and _ interests 
socially desirable. 

(3) To give the child an understand- 
ing of his environment and his 
relationship to his environment. 

(4) To develop the ability to use these 
skills needed by the child for 
abundant living. 

b. The six-year high school objectives. 
The general objective of the school is 
to contribute to wholesome individual 
and group living in any situation. 


Subordinate to this are-six as follows. 

(1) To develop further ability in skill; 
and knowledge necessary for eff. 
ciency as a member of society, 

(2) To develop abilities in reflective 
thinking, involving creative a. 
tivity for use in solving social 
problems. 

(3) To develop intellectual curiosity 
which will extend beyond the pe. 
riod of formal education and en. 
able the individual to continue 
growth and development as an 
adult. 

(4) To encourage a type of thinking 

that will develop individuals, in. 

cluding gifted persons, whose ac. 

tivities will bring society to a 

higher level—a level on which jus. 

tice, service, and joyous living will 
prevail to a greater degree than at 
present. 

To aid in stimulating and devel- 

oping interests, tastes, apprecia- 

tions, and ideals which will enable 
the individual to render maxi- 
mum service to society. 

(6) To aid the adolescent in finding. 
satisfactory place for himself in his 
own group and in the com 
munity. 


(5) 


Following the adoption of these objectives, 
each field of educational service presented a 
plan for contributing to these objectives. 
These plans came from all teachers, from 
kindergarten to twelfth year, working co 
Operatively. The plans included objectives 
subordinate to those just stated and means of 
realizing these objectives. Each report was 
submitted to criticism and revision. Follow- 
ing this procedure, the health service, the 
physical education staff, the library, the 
school psychologist, the elementary school 
teachers, and the high school teachers in all 
fields except one made their contributions to 
the program. 

Basic to the entire program was the as 
sumption that we must study and know our 
children. We were handicapped because the 
children were not yet enrolled and we had 
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but meager information about them. Such 
as it was, we used it, and established as a 
working practice that in planning the cur- 
riculum, we first ask, “What is the present 
status of the children?” 

Another basic assumption was that certain 
experiences of the school should be shared 
by all children. This was referred to as a 
“common core of experiences” and soon the 
term “core curriculum” was substituted. 
Next, the question of the organization of 
these experiences was faced. Finally, it was 
agreed that an integrated program be built 
from kindergarten to the end of the ninth 
year, and further if possible. As a result, our 
“core curriculum” consists of two parts: one 
integrated and one not integrated. 

To build an integrated program requires 
some type of codperative administration. 
This has evolved from small beginnings to 
highly concentrated effort. Our first general 
integrated units were tentatively planned 
in the summer of 1934 and were as fol- 
lows: 


1. Living in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School. This is a perpetual unit extending 
from kindergarten to end of the twelfth 
year. All teachers contribute to it, and it 
appears definitely in each year’s work at 
least once a year, and usually oftener. It 
is concerned primarily with the ordinary 
life of the children of the school and with 
means of utilizing the school to their ad- 
vantage. Through this school activity the 
children learn use of equipment; need for 
cleanliness and sanitation; nature of the 
school’s work, program and daily sched- 
ule; regularity and promptness of attend- 
ance; nature of health service; utiliza- 
tion of the library; history of the school; 
the elements of and need of beauty about 
and in the school; use of the auditorium; 
how to live with each other; how to re- 
adjust when one has been out of school 
situation; and many other matters. 

2. Living in My Community. As Unit I was 
devoted to the child’s life in the school, 
the next was concerned with his (or her) 
life in the community. This will not be 
described in detail. 


3. Besides these two examples, there have 
been developed and used a series of in- 
tegrated units, remedial activity, and en- 
richment experiences in school years 7, 8, 
and 9; and, in addition, all children par- 
ticipate in health and physical education, 
music, and junior high school mathe- 
matics. 


In the administration of the general cur- 
riculum (core curriculum), the following 
plan is in operation: seventh year—three pe- 
riods daily devoted to integrated activity; 
eighth year—same amount; ninth year—two 
periods daily devoted to integrated activity. 

In the senior high school years the follow- 
ing practices are in operation: (a) a three- 
year course in social studies in which history 
as a separate subject is merged in an in- 
tegrated program; (b) a three-year program 
in natural science is provided in which in- 
tegrated work is dominant. 

In all high school work, the fundamentals 
of English and ordinary arithmetical calcu- 
lations are cared for by the teacher in charge 
of a pupil group. If weaknesses are per- 
sistent, the cases are given special study and 
referred to the head teacher of English or 
mathematics as the case may be. 

Variable conditions, or problem cases of 
conduct, lack of interest or purpose in work, 
are subject to consideration by a committee 
composed of the school psychologist, the 
teachers concerned, the principal, and others 
as needed. They assemble the facts about the 
case, give it consideration, map out a pro- 
gram for treatment, and assign the work to 
be done. 

The administration of such a curriculum 
requires a high degree of codperation and 
planning. The following scheme is now in 
operation: For each school year there is a 
responsible chairman-teacher and codperat- 
ing committees for the entire year’s work. 
For example, in the seventh year there is a 
general chairman who assumes responsi- 
bility for the direction of the year’s work. 
In addition, there is a responsible teacher in 
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charge of each class period in the schedule. 
In the seventh year, Miss Beatrice Olson is 
general chairman and also in charge of all 
work of the children during the first after- 
noon daily period. Working with Miss Olson 
is J. D. Haygood, who is in charge of the 
work for the second daily forenoon period. 
Miss Addie Boyd is responsible for the third 
daily forenoon period. Associated with each 
teacher is a committee selected to represent 
a cross-section of all interests in the school. 
These teachers and their committees make 
the program for the year, decide upon cer- 
tain units to be taught, upon provisions for 
remedial or enrichment experiences, and 
many other matters. They make a program 
for the year but change it if conditions 
justify. 

Now, what is in this general curriculum? 
Time will not allow a complete description. 
We do have a complete record of last year’s 
curriculum, and will have a similar record 
for this year. Last year’s record is used as a 
check upon plans for this year. In place of a 
complete description, here is a list of units, 
etc., for the seventh, eighth, and ninth years 
covering the period from March 25, 1935, to 
June 6, 1935. The first lists are those included 
in the integrated phases of the program. 
They are as follows: 


SEVENTH YEAR 
INTEGRATED CorE CurRICULUM 
Mrs. Clara M. Olson, Chairman 


1. Guided Reading and Creative Expression. 
Activities to secure more reading and desire 
for reading, and to obtain other reading 
abilities as well as creative expression. 

2. Myths and Legends. Activities to secure en- 
richment, foster interests and improve cer- 
tain skills, a unit in humanities. 

3. Gainesville, My Community. Activities to 
gain a better understanding of Gainesville, 
make graphs, and improve a great variety 
of skills. 

4. Plant and Insect Life. To awaken an inter- 
est in the plant and insect life in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the school. 


5- 
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Interdependence of Farm and City. To bring 
about a closer relation between the city child 
and the farm child through an understand. 
ing of the interdependence of the farmer 
and the business man. 


. The Government of Florida. To cause the 


pupils to understand the influence of the 
state government on our daily lives, and to 
gain a knowledge of the general makeup of 
the state government. 

Development of Historical Pageant Dealing 
with American History. To give oppor- 
tunity for creative expression by the creating 
of scenes after reading historical material, 


. Courtesy. To express in an appropriate man- 


ner our appreciation to those who have 


helped us. 


. Development of International Relations. To 


reveal the forces that have affected the 
course of our history. 


EIGHTH YEAR 
INTEGRATED CorE CurRICULUM 
Mr. L. A. Guessaz, Chairman 


. Out-of-doors in Alachua County. An en- 


richment unit. Nearly 50 activities center- 
ing about contacts with trees, birds, and 
flowers. To secure greater range of in- 
formation about nature and to enjoy nature. 


. Learning to Correct Sentence Errors. To 


study individual errors in themes, and to 
drill on correct use of tenses. 


. Improvement of Sentence Structure. To 


improve grammatical structure of sen- 
tences. 


. Story Telling. Organizing important de- 


tails and retelling stories to class. 


. Creative Expression. To stimulate observa- 


tion; to develop ability in expressing ideas. 


. An Enrichment Unit. To afford an oppor- 


tunity for enrichment to a selected group of 
gifted or advanced students from the 
eighth grade core curriculum. 


. Exploring Facts About Government. To 


lead to an understanding of the meaning 
and purpose of government. 


. Exploring the High Lights in American 


History. To show how the European na- 
tions discovered the New World and their 
motives in exploring and colonizing it. 


. United States and Foreign Affairs. To trace 


our relations as a nation with other coun- 
tries, and to see how the controverted ques- 
tions that arose with them were settled. 
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10. Contributions of Young People to Their 
Homes. To develop some new interests in 
contributing to home life. 


NINTH YEAR 
INTEGRATED CorE CurRRICULUM 
Mrs. Boutelle, Chairman 


1. Units Continued from Previous Period. 
Units on courtesy, painting pictures with 
words, skill and expression of ideas, in- 
tegrated library activities, remedial work in 
English, motion pictures, and painting. 
Units on the Influence of the Newspaper on 
My Community. To develop some ability 
to examine with fairness the things which 
American people (families) want to do; 
want to have; want to be. To develop some 
appreciation of the probable réle which the 
motion picture is playing in meeting these 
wants (and in stimulating them). 
3. A Series of Radio Programs. A unit on the 
drama, culminating in five one-act plays. 
4. Unit on Guidance and Study Habits. 
5. Unit on Health and Digestion. 
6. Unit for Enrichment: Julius Caesar. 


» 


The phases of work partly integrated are 
as follows: 


PuystcaL EpucaTION FoR GIRLS: 

1. Leisure Time Activities. To exercise 
good judgment in the choice of leisure 
time activities. 

2. Testing Skills in Games and Physical 
Activities. To find the relationship be- 
tween physical efficiency and health 
status. 

3. Direction of Play and Games of Ele- 
mentary School Children. 


PuystcaL EpucaTion For Boys: 


1. Activity units dealing with volley ball, 
diamond ball, track work, including 
field meets, and intramural activities. 


Music: 


1. A continuation of the same type of 
work begun earlier in the year with 
new materials and new activities. Much 
outside and voluntary work completed 
by the children. Supervision of music 
instruction in the elementary school. 
Unison singing, individual singing, 


vocal drills. Study of qualities of good 
singing, listening to music, study of the 
orchestral concert, reports on music 
heard elsewhere, quartet work, pro- 
gram work, participation in units 
planned by other teachers. 


SEVENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS: 


1. Percentage. To be able to solve prob- 
lems in percentage. 

2. Measurement and Drawing of Angles. 

* To be able to use protractor to measure 
angles to nearest degree; to estimate 
size of a given angle. 

3. Measurement of Surfaces. To know the 
meaning of various formulas used in 
solving problems concerning different 
figures. 

4. Remedial Work Through the Medium 
of Work Books. 


E1cHTH YEAR MATHEMATICs: 

1. Banks and Investments. To know mean- 
ing of such terms as mortgage, interest, 
simple and compound interest, divi- 
dend, corporation, etc. 

2. Business Practices. To understand 
meaning of discount and how to solve 
problems of discount. 

3. How Our Government is Supported. To 
develop a sense of responsibility in 
spending public money efficiently, and 
also duty to pay taxes. 

4. Remedial Work Through the Medium 
of Work Books. 


Nintu YEAR MATHEMATICS: 


1. Exponents and Radicals. Activities mak- 
ing use of simple exercises enriched by 
study of historical background. 

2. Verbal problems. Activities leading to 
mastery of the vocabulary peculiar to 
verbal problems, the formulation of 
equations from verbal statements, se- 
lection of the best procedure for mak- 
ing solutions, solution of equations, 
proofs of solutions. 


GENERAL SCIENCE: 


1. How Man Attains and Controls the 
Energy of Fuels. 

2. Construction of Buildings. To create 
an interest in the construction of build- 
ings, to compare buildings of different 
ages, and to present and solve some of 
the science problems of construction. 
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3. The Use of Simple and Complex Ma- 
chines. To acquire an understanding of 
the essential principles and an apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of power de- 
velopment to modern life. 

4. How Electric Currents are Obtained 
and Used. 

5. How Light is Made to Serve Man. 


6. How Man Uses Energy for Communt- 
cation. 


7. How Man Provides Transportation. 


In addition to these specific listed phases, 
the following experiences were included: 
(a) a vocational guidance program for all 
seniors; (b) library service in which the 
librarian and teachers codperated to a high 
degree; (c) health service by the school 
nurse, teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion, and codperating family physicians; 
(d) remedial work as planned during an 
earlier part of the year. 

In the year’s work, one conception which 
has been used is that of serving all the im- 
portant phases of life. To do this, the 
teachers conceive life as composed of six 
overlapping major phases as described by the 
sociologist, Albion W. Small. They are: (1) 
the health interests and activities; (2) the 
wealth or economic-vocational interests and 
activities; (3) the rightness or ethical-reli- 
gious interests and activities; (4) the es- 
thetic or recreational enjoyment interests and 
activities; (5) the intellectual, or knowledge 
or mental interests and activities; and (6) the 
social or distinctly group interests and ac- 
tivities. 

In planning a year’s program, in the gen- 
eral curriculum, all of these phases are pro- 
vided for either in separate units or in cross- 
section activities of several units. Thus we 
bind ourselves to provide for the mastery of 
the established fundamentals, but in ad- 
dition provide for many things overlooked 
when subject matter alone determines the 
program. We use the results of investiga- 
tions in reading and other fundamental sub- 
jects and find them very much worth while. 


We are not an activity school, nor a tra. 
ditional school. From both we have taken 
much and will continue to do so. Our firs 
concern is the need of the children, and we 
try to build a curriculum directed to such 
needs. 

Now, to return to the original subject, 
“The Core Curriculum in the High Schools.” 
Will such a program as described be suitable 
for other schools? That is what we hope to 
determine. The laboratory school was built 
to try out experiments and this new general 
(or core) curriculum is our first experiment, 
To build such a curriculum is the first part 
of the program; to evaluate its results is an- 
other part. To adapt it to other situations is 
still another phase of the program. However, 
it is the writer’s judgment that high school 
teachers have as large a proportion of capable 
workers as school administrators, or as col- 
lege professors. If the writer had to choose 
between a curriculum handed down from 
the college, or from the state, and a curric- 
ulum developed by the teachers and princi- 
pals themselves, he would prefer the latter, 
if provision were made so that the teachers 
had time and facilities for the planning and 
execution of such a program. The claim that 
teachers are incapable of doing such work 
has some validity; but how about the success 
of the ventures of other groups which have 
tried it? There seem to be some limitations 
on their efforts. 

In closing this presentation, the following 
condition should be noted: (1) that while 
the general curriculum (integrated core cur- 
riculum) extends from the kindergarten to 
the end of the ninth year, the description has 
been limited to school years 7, 8, and 9. (2) 
That nothing has been said about the 
general or core elements of the curriculum 
in years 10, 11, and 12, except in the fields 
of natural science, social studies, and a brief 
reference to English. (3) That the vocational 
phases of the curriculum have not been de- 
scribed. What has been presented is (a) the 
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origin of the core curriculum; (b) a sam- 
pling description of it in the junior high 
school years; (c) the plan for making and 
administering it. 

There remain many matters concerned 
with the curriculum which were not dis- 
cussed. The College of Education, including 
the laboratory school, invite you to examine 
the program and study its basic premises, a 
number of which are not mentioned in this 
paper. The school is open to visitation and 
study at all times, and in addition will be in 
session certain Saturdays during the year to 
accommodate teachers who cannot come on 
other days. 


Some Assumptions Basic To THE CorE 
CurrIcULUM 


1. Development of plans for curriculum 
begins with a study of the children. 

2. Agreement upon a basic social philos- 
ophy. Main basic conception is that the 
school should help in all of the six-fold over- 
lapping types of life interests and activities. 

3. An integrated program is likely to be 
more functional than a non-integrated pro- 
gram. 

4. That “centers of interest,” or purposing, 
or motivation of learners is one of the de- 
termining factors of the experiences pro- 


vided. 


5. That an integrated program must care 
for the fundamentals of the elementary 
school in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
language, spelling, etc., and, therefore, fre- 
quent checks are necessary. 

6. As in other programs, both remedial 
experiences and enrichment experiences are 
to be provided. 

7. That the program utilizes the surround- 
ing environmental factors—a very important 
condition. 

8. That no present subject matter field has 
a prior claim to a preferred place in the pro- 
gram; or, conversely, all subject matter fields 
are sources of materials and experiences as 
needed. 

g. That learning activities are to be varied 
and must be more numerous than in a tra- 
ditional ‘school. 

10. That mastery is essential and, hence, 
frequent evaluation of achievements is neces- 
sary. 

11. That teaching procedure should be 
varied as needed—not cast in any one type, 
like the Morrison plan, or any other single 
plan. 

12. That teachers are primarily teachers 
of children and subject to service in teaching 
units which may not be in their particular 
schedule, if they are the best qualified to do 
the work. 
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Dertrorr AssociATION FOR THE STUDY OF 


CoOPERATION * 


Who among us has not, at times, faced 
difficulties so puzzling that he felt totally 
incompetent to discover a solution. Nor is 
this distressing situation peculiar to the in- 
dividual. Assemblies, national legislatures, 
world conferences, the League of Nations, 
all supply evidence of the existence of a 
similar social incompetency. Existing meth- 
ods of coédperative endeavor have proved 
hopelessly inadequate. There is a real need 
in the world today for the invention of new 
techniques by which conflicts may be re- 
solved, interests harmonized, and individual 
energies capitalized. Then a stalled world 
could once more move forward along the 
road of progress. 

The increased need for codperative think- 
ing and action has crept upon us unawares 
and finds us unprepared. The “Machine 
Age” has reduced us to a state of almost 
complete interdependence. All discussions 
of a possible “New Era” promise real codp- 
erative relationships which could only be 
realized by a codperatively-minded people. 
The purpose underlying the formation of 
Roosevelt’s “brain trust” suggests that the 
way out of our difficulties, both for our 
country and for ourselves, is planned, intelli- 
gent, creative mobilization of the power of 
individuals. However, without specific tech- 
niques for securing codperation, and without 
a high degree of skill in their use, such 
mobilization is almost certain to prove 
abortive. 


Early in the year 1933, there came to a 
group of individuals in Detroit a revelation 
of what an adequate technique for mobiliz- 
ing brain power might accomplish. A suc- 
cessful jury-panel discussion conducted by 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet gave to an 
audience of several hundred persons nearly 
three hours of experience in thinking to- 
gether without conflicts and with real bene- 
fit to all. There was marvelous stimulation 
of creative thinking in nearly every member 
of the audience; there was codperative pool- 
ing of individual suggestions; there was en- 
richment and clarification of thought for 
all, with injury and repression for none. 

These experiences generated in certain in- 
dividuals a dynamic conviction that great 
benefits were to be derived from codpera- 
tive techniques more effective than those we 
now possess. Accordingly, about one hun- 
dred of us organized informally into the 
“Detroit Group for Codperative Study.” 
We began to collect and devise procedures 
appropriate to the various situations in 
which individuals need to work together. 
This article presents an account of the fail- 
ures and successes of our efforts to date. Its 
purpose is to share our experiences with 
those who, like ourselves, are searching for 
improved methods of codperation. 

The initial stimulus of the Overstreet 
panel led to a desire to know more about 
cooperative thinking. Accordingly a series 
of five panels and discussions were arranged. 


1It is quite impossible to give the names of those who have contributed to the writing of this article; it is truly ‘ 
product of codperative effort. The first consolidation of contributions and suggestions was delegated to the chairman 0 
the editorial committee. Questions or criticisms should be addressed to C. T. Andersen, President, 1354 Broadway, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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About one hundred persons under Professor 
Overstreet’s direction studied his method 
and practiced it themselves under his critical 
appraisal. In the end they acquired enough 
knowledge and confidence to enable them 
to put the method to practical use in their 
daily lives. Some among the number had 
already given considerable thought to meth- 
ods of codperation and had developed spe- 
cial methods suitable for different types of 
codperative situations. It was not long be- 
fore the suggestion crystalized to organize 
for the purpose of studying codperation co- 
operatively. 

Almost at once serious conflicts of pur- 
pose arose. Some individuals came to meet- 
ings frankly for the entertainment the meet- 
ings afforded. As soon as the need for seri- 
ous study and effort was evident, the at- 
tendance at the meetings began to dwindle. 
Soon, also, clashes of personalities devel- 
oped, and cliques formed about certain 
leaders. With each majority decision to fol- 
low the suggestions of a particular group, 
other minority groups automatically with- 
drew. 

Codperation proved much more difficult 
to achieve than had been expected. Never- 
theless, meetings were held continuously 
from February to July, 1933, usually on Sat- 
urday afternoon. From an initial member- 
ship of one hundred or more, the survivors 
by July numbered but seven or eight. The 
meetings lasted from two to three hours and 
were judged highly profitable to those whose 
purposes they served. Not only were cer- 
tain effective codperative techniques devel- 
oped, but the problems to be solved to se- 
cure codperation were gradually brought to 
consciousness. 

By the end of the school year formal meth- 
ods had been developed for (a) the conduct 
of general meetings on a codperative basis; 
(b) planning; (c) delegating action to a 
committee or agent; (d) understanding an- 


other person’s point of view; (e) apprais- 
ing the efforts of officers, members, etc.; 
(£) modifying the Overstreet jury-panel pro- 
cedure to fit certain other situations. At 
the closing meeting before the summer va- 
cation, it was decided that the major prob- 
lem that must be solved before further prog- 
ress could be made was that of unifying the 
group in purpose and aims. Accordingly a 
statement of purpose and of means of con- 
trol were prepared codperatively, and plans 
were made for organizing a new group at 
the beginning of the next school year. 

The original group had called itself the 
Detroit Codperative Study Group. In Sep- 
tember all former members were invited to 
join the new group, which took the name, 
“Detroit Association for the Study of Codp- 
eration.” To become a member one was 
asked to subscribe to the purposes formu- 
lated by the group and to be willing to use 
the adopted methods of codperative proce- 
dure.’ These statements of purpose and 
methods were modifiable at any meeting, 
but they did serve to select and unify mem- 
bership, so that from September to the pres- 
ent writing (March, 1935) no divisions, such 
as occurred last year, have decimated the 
group. However, only about twenty-five of 
the original hundred were sufficiently inter- 
ested in these particular purposes to formally 
join the group, and attendance has ranged 
from eight or ten to fifteen or twenty. Meet- 
ings have been held on the average every 
two weeks, and many problems of organi- 
zation and methods have been worked out 
codperatively. The latest project has been 
the writing of this report, which is the joint 
product of the entire group. 

Thus, solutions to our problems have been 
developed through a true codperative but 
gradual process of modification and accept- 
ance. Time has been our chief aid. One of 
the early resolutions of the group was to do 
nothing in haste nor when feeling was high. 


? These two documents are reproduced in full at the close of this article as illustrations of the general character of 


our product. 
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Membership is not considered merely in 
terms of numbers, but in terms of possible 
convergence with our ideals and ambitions. 
In large measure the goals of our endeavors 
have been satisfyingly achieved. 

One may well ask concerning the motivat- 
ing forces which bring busy individuals to- 
gether nights and Saturdays for two- or 
three-hour sessions every two weeks. The 
answer is multiple, not single. First, it must 
be noted that all members value highly the 
pleasure derived from the mutual under- 
standing and friendship which has been the 
outstanding product of our codperative 
work. In no other group is it possible to 
speak one’s mind fully and completely and 
not give offense through misunderstandings. 
Not that serious differences of opinion and 
clashes of personalities do not occur; but 
when they occur the techniques used by the 
group have proved adequate to harmonize 
the conflicts, not by compromise but by a 
true mobilization of the contributions of all. 
The enlargement of personality and the joy 
of self-realization brought about by codpera- 
tive action have been the primary forces 
which have held the group together. Emo- 
tional tensions which formerly operated to 
disintegrate the group now add spice and 
interest to our meetings and enrich our 
understandings and enjoyments. 

A second product is the increase in power 
to understand others, and the power to deal 
with others in the ordinary affairs of life of 
which each individual has been conscious. 
While it takes agreement between individ- 
uals to achieve true codperation, it is pos- 
sible even for one individual who knows the 
forces and principles which underlie clashes 
and harmonizations to handle himself more 
effectively in his daily round of duties in- 
volving dealings with other people. As a 
result of our codperative work, the members 
of the group have grown in their power to 


form friendships with others and to work 
with “difficult” individuals. The fellowship 
both within and without the group has been 
a highly valued outcome of our group ac- 
tivities. 

The third benefit is not so tangible. It is 
probably best described as a contribution to 
our understanding of present-day social life 
and aims. In these confusing times, when 
the nation is attempting to shift from indi- 
vidualistic to collective methods, anything 
that throws light upon the relation of the 
individual to society, which makes clear how 
the identity of the individual can be pre. 
served and capitalized in group control and 
action, is of great value. The deliberations 
of the group have indirectly contributed 
much to the development of social conscious- 
ness and understanding in all our members. 
Our decisions are reached only by wnani- 
mous consent. All of us exert ourselves to 
protect and capitalize the minority views 
and none of us is satisfied until the contri- 
bution of each has been incorporated in the 
product of the whole. The resulting en- 
richment of understanding and achievement 
has been a revelation to us all. 

Our plans for the future are not very 
clear at the present writing. We have de- 
veloped methods of great power; we itch to 
apply them to practical problems. We have 
decided to leave the study of codperation 
for a time and to try our hand at practical 
politics to see whether or not it will be pos- 
sible to improve the machinery and pro- 
cedures of government. Should our efforts 
fail, we know it will be because of either 
lack of skill in using our techniques or lack 
of techniques for the new problems we en- 
counter.* In case of failure, the group ex- 
pects to return to the development of co- 
Sperative methods suitable for the new situa- 
tions which it encounters; if the new venture 
of the group succeeds, who can prophesy 


The group was eventually disrupted. Consideration of political action soon brought to light the possibility of 
menacing consequences to personal, economic, professional, and social securities. Attendance dwindled and meetings 


were discontinued without formal action. 
dangerous conditions. 


However, our efforts are now (1936) about to be renewed under less 
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what mighty consequences may follow from 
our tiny efforts to devise and master the 
methods by which alone true social integra- 
tion can be brought about? 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF COOPERATION 


STATEMENT OF Basic Purpose 


(This statement may be amended at any 
regular meeting if the proposed changes are 
accepted unanimously by the active members 
present. ) 

The purpose of the association is to formu- 
Jate, as rapidly as we are able, principles and 
procedures appropriate to “ideal” codperation 
in every situation to which codperation is ap- 
plicable. We are attempting to derive these 
principles and procedures by codperative think- 
ing, discussion, and experimentation. 

It is our intention to make formulations 
which will serve as guides to action in “prac- 
tical” situations. Our hope is that intelligent 
individual attempts to transfer the products of 
our efforts to practical life situations will bring 
about an improvement of codperative action in 
society at large. Eventually we may adopt the 
specific purpose to further such transfer by 
group action. 

Specifically, we judge the activities in which 
we plan to engage, to be: 


a. To collect principles and procedures of 
codperation devised by others wherever 
they may be found. 

To amend the collected procedures or to 

develop creatively and  codperatively 

others of our own suitable for achieving 
ideal codperation. 

. To formulate the results of our efforts in 
descriptive directions which will make 
possible their use by others. 

. To apply such formulations to practical 
problems for purposes of appraisal and 
amendment. 

. To generalize from our experiences the 
basic principles and philosophy which 
will constitute a definition of “ideal” so- 
cial codperation. 

. To become expert ourselves in the use of 
the codperative techniques both under the 
ideal conditions represented by member- 
ship in the group and under life situa- 
tions. 


— 


a 


Qa. 


oO 


-—_ 


g- To train others who may desire it in the 
use of the products of our efforts. 

h. To promote by publication and otherwise 
the use of our products by society at 
large. 


However, we are not restricted by our for- 
mulations, and may at any time enter upon any 
activity acceptable to the group. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION 


The group has a formal organization to 
carry forward routine work and to conserve 
the products of its activities, but the order of 
procedure at meetings is wholly in the control 
of those present. All persons interested in the 
codperative achievement of the purposes stated 
above are welcome to attend meetings, but par- 
ticipation in discussions and decisions is limited 
to members. The group considers that the 
richness of its products will be determined by 
the number and variety of its members, and 
it desires to extend its membership. However, 
only persons who wholeheartedly subscribe to 
the formulated purposes of the group and pro- 
pose to work for achievement of such purposes 
are acceptable as members. If you are inter- 
ested, you are invited to ask the secretary for 
a membership application blank. 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF COOPERATION 


STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Orcanic ConTROL 


(This statement may be amended at any 
regular meeting if the proposed changes are 
unanimously accepted by the active members 
present. ) 


1. Relationship of the Individual to the Asso- 
ciation. 


Active members consider themselves func- 
tional parts of a living organism. Each one 
voluntarily subordinates his personal purposes 
and benefits to the good of the whole, and de- 
sires and strives to achieve only those personal 
benefits whose fulfillment will automatically - 
further the purpose of the group as an organic 
whole. Each one purposes to avoid exploita- 
tion both of the group as an organism and 
of any member of the group as an individual. 
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2. Goal of Group Action. 


The association as an organism has for its 
purpose the furthering of the development of 
each of the individual members with respect 
to the purposes of the association. Each mem- 
ber, in acting as an organ of the group, shares 
in this general purpose. That is, each member 
as an individual subordinates his selfish inter- 
ests and benefits to the good of the group, but 
each member in acting for the group contrib- 
utes his utmost to help others realize their 
potentialities. 


3. Responsibility for Contribution. 


Active members accept the obligation to con- 
tribute fully and completely all pertinent sug- 
gestions that may occur to them and to express 
to the group as to themselves all doubts, inhi- 
bitions, fears, etc., that tend to restrict expres- 
sion and disintegrate unity. Active members 
regard themselves as “the” association and 
shirk neither effort, opportunity, nor criticism. 
Neither do they wait for direction, nor selec- 
tion, but volunteer, speak up, do their part, 
and aggressively take the initiative in carrying 
forward all phases of the work of the associa- 
tion in accordance with their respective talents 
and abilities. 


4. Manner of Contribution. 


All members of the group expect to partici- 
pate and to submit suggestions in the spirit of 
voluntarily subordinating individual opinion 
to group decision. Right of decision is vested 
in the group and not in the individual. The 
individual has no rights or privileges except 
those which are common to all active members. 
The group alone has the power to determine 
the (a) degree of preparation necessary for 
participation; (b) methods to be used in pres- 
entation; (c) manner of personal behavior dur- 
ing participation; (d) methods of appraisal 
and generalization; (e) methods of control of 
individual and group behavior. 


5. Control. 


In general, control and discipline will be 
self-imposed. But each member consciously de- 






sires corrective guidance from the group any 
time his actions, manner, or words give rise to 
doubts in the minds of others as to the purpose 
or motive for which he is working. He sub. 
mits to such control promptly and gladly, and 
attempts to profit by it. 


6. Means of Control and Discipline. 


The only force used to compel conformity 
to accepted patterns shall be the power inherent 
in truth; the only means of group control, in 
the case of violation of the rules and regula. 
tions of the association, shall be denial of op. 
portunity to participate until unity with the 
group has been reéstablished. No denial of op 
portunity to participate shall be made until 
objective records of the evidence for and 
against have been submitted by all parties. 


7. Agreement Necessary for Decision. 


All decisions of the group are by unanimous 
agreement of the active members who are 
present and prepared. In case no agreement on 
a given question can be reached, the decision 
favored by the majority shall be put into ef- 
fect temporarily, but the group shall provide 
wholeheartedly for experimentation designed 
to show which of the opposing views is cor- 
rect. The majority shall in no case use its 
power to coerce or restrict the activity of the 
minority except in cases of emergency. In all 
such cases the restriction shall be of as short 
duration as possible. 


8. Basis of Organization. 


The organic life of the group is based upon 
friendship and unity. Sympathetic under- 
standing of others’ feelings and points of view, 
concern for others’ welfare, and complete 
abandonment of selfish reserves and inhibitions 
are practiced in an effort to achieve group con- 
sciousness and integration. 

Only persons who wholeheartedly accept 
group association on the basis outlined above 
and desire group guidance and discipline as a 
means to growth are acceptable for member- 
ship in the association. 
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MEETING THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


F. E. ENcGLEMAN 


Principal, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Haven Unit 


Schools of today not only fail to aid the 
normal development of child life, but are 
positively stifling such growth in many chil- 
dren. This startling fact has slowly crept into 
the consciousness of the more intelligent and 
more professionally-minded educators. The 
great mass of school teachers and administra- 
tors are either unaware of it or lacking in 
the vision, intellect, and energy necessary 
to the reconstruction of the school environ- 
ment to meet the great range of pupil needs, 
interests, and capacities. A casual observation 
of the activities of the average class at any 
grade level is sufficient to prove that indi- 
vidual needs are not being met. On the one 
hand, even in the modern school, some pupils 
are urged to do that which is far below their 
capacities and foreign to their needs and 
interests. On the other hand, children by the 
thousands are being literally driven to those 
tasks which are not only outside their inter- 
est range but which are, to them, utterly 
impossible of attainment. The effect on satis- 
factory child development for both of the 
above groups is too often disastrous. 

That each child in school should feel 
secure, have the opportunity of untrammeled 
self-expression, enjoy the satisfaction of com- 
pleting what to him is a worth-while job, 
and live in a social democratic atmosphere, 
most thinking people will agree. That the 
school has much yet to do in this regard few 
will challenge. 

Why have the schools been slow to face 
this problem of better meeting the needs of 





individual children? Many reasons may be 
presented, but possibly the greatest single 
factor is the lack of a sufficiently flexible 
curriculum and techniques which may be 
applied to such a complex problem. 

The writer claims no cure-all nor dis- 
covery. Some factors, however, which 
would be helpful in carrying on a school 
program designed to meet individual needs 
are presented in the following pages. 

The school room curriculum is constantly 
in the process of change. Such an environ- 
ment, however, may at any moment reveal 
to a child the possibility of solving some 
recognized personal need. When this takes 
place, the child is truly ready to learn. 

A school activity may originate with the 
children because of a favorable environment 
or because of an immediate, felt need. It may 
arise from other sources. The school environ- 
ment with books, materials, equipment, will 
often stimulate valuable interests. The 
teacher who knows the needs of her pupils 
will guide their interests to worthy labors. 
Pupils, however, must accept the activity as 
something worth doing. Much learning goes 
on during a well-directed group discussion. 
This period differs much from the old-time 
recitation period where children were called 
together for the purpose of disgorging facts 
for the special benefit of the teacher. It is pri- 
marily a planning period. However, it may 
become a period for pooling resources. In ad- 
dition to the manifest social value of group 
discussion, there are individual improve- 
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ments in knowledge gained from the group. 
Reeder * says: “Recent experiments have led 
psychologists to the fairly definite conclusion 
that a group engaged in thinking on a com- 
mon problem can arrive at a much better 
solution than any one of the group could do 
if working by himself.” 

As the problem is evaluated, teacher and 
pupils discussing and thinking of its possi- 
bilities, an exploration is going on that always 
opens up many avenues of interest. As these 
leads are revealed, pupils begin to show 
special interests and express desires to do 
certain things as individuals. In fact, phases 
of the unit may at once be determined which 
will require concerted action or will be 
needed by all as a group. Need for small 
group work will become evident as will the 
need for individual exploration and indi- 
vidual contributions. When this group ex- 
ploratory period has been completed (in this 
the teacher does much directing and explain- 
ing), the teacher should know pretty well 
what the various individuals know about the 
problem and where their chief interests lie. 
She may discover this in many ways, such 
as by short pre-test, discussion, individual 
conference, or by a study of data accumu- 
lated in the past. 

After such steps are completed, the group 
is ready to begin its research and creative 
work. Most good problems involve much of 
both. Occasionally the group meets for gen- 
eral discussion, for reports of progress, and 
for explanation by the teacher. The re- 
mainder of the time is spent in group work 
and by each child working independently. 

The group should work together on phases 
of the problem when group decisions are 
needed and when reports of individual judg- 
ments and information are needed to assist 
the group. The proportion of time devoted 
to participation varies with the problem. At 
other times pupils work in small groups on 


1 Reeder, E. H., Simplifying Teaching. 


sections of the problem common to their 
interests or needs. 

The teacher is constantly supervising and 
directing individual pupils. She may uti- 
lize guide sheets that explain techniques and 
point out difficulties. When the individual 
needs drill to perfect a knowledge or skill, 
he is given such material by the teacher, 
Sample standards for judging the value of 
various productions should be easily access- 
ble. Individuals should be directed not only 
to follow and utilize their individual interests 
and abilities, but to develop new interests 
and new abilities. Both as a group and as 
individuals, pupils should be given aid re- 
garding the possible materials that might 
prove helpful in the solution of any phase of 
the problem. Although pupils should be 
encouraged to find additional sources, they 
are not sufficiently trained in research to find 
all sources without aid. As previously ex- 
plained, while the problem is being solved, 
numerous types of activities will be in prog- 
ress. The schoolroom becomes a laboratory— 
in fact, the community is the laboratory. 

Special aptitudes and special interests are 
cared for by the many leads possible in a 
complex unit. However, interests should not 
supersede recognized needs. Throughout the 
program opportunity is given for children to 
learn from one another. The social motive 
for learning and the interplay of leadership 
and followship is constantly in evidence. To 
carry out such a program to the best advan- 
tage, pupils must be trained to it, the teacher 
must have many abilities and a vast store- 
house of information, and the material en- 
vironment should have many features not 
found in the traditional school. 

Among the essential things needed may be 
listed: a good library, maps, charts, visual 
aids of various kinds, art and handwork ma 
terials, work benches and tools, modeling 
clay, adjustable movable furniture adequate 
for group as well as individual work, dupli- 
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cating machines, individual guide sheets for 

uidance in gathering certain information 
and for getting certain techniques and skills. 

The teacher’s desk should be in one corner 
of the room, where there is more privacy 
for conference with individual children. The 
individual child, needing aid from the 
teacher, should not be paraded to the front 
of the room, where the teacher’s desk is cus- 
tomarily placed. Part of the teacher’s equip- 
ment should be a filing cabinet. In order that 
a teacher may be of most help to each child, 
she must have cumulative data regarding 
each child. Such material as past achieve- 
ments, past emotional difficulties, past per- 
formances, mental data, physical data, and 
many other types of personal data may prove 
helpful to the teacher. The file is needed as 
a place in which to keep such material. A 
cabinet for keeping supplies and material of 
instruction should be convenient to the 
teacher, but also convenient for the use of 
pupils. 

The books in the library should be of vari- 
ous types. There should be not only legend, 


_verse, and fairy tales, but a host of informa- 


tional material on many subjects of common 
interest, such as general science, animal life, 
plant life, astronomy, biography, travel, and 
modern social and economic life institu- 
tions and participations. The small books 
devoted to one phase of any of the above 
topics are more practical for general use in 
a school such as the one being described. 
Particularly important are those books that 
give the child correct information, in an in- 
teresting style, concerning his political, social, 
industrial, and economic environment. Less 
emphasis needs to be placed on sets of formal 
readers and more on books that may throw 
light on the problems facing children. 

Some of the materials too rarely found 
in the ordinary elementary classroom are 
listed in Volume III, page 40, of the Report 
of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Ili- 
nois. The following is a quotation from the 


survey: “The teacher should have at her com- 
mand a variety of supplies, such as wooden 
boxes and crates, wire, paint, strings, glue, 
paste, cloth, scissors, wax, woodworking 
tools, cooking equipment, sewing equipment, 
solder, soldering iron, dry cell batteries, com- 
pass, water pail, sand, earth, seeds, news- 
paper, magazines, straw, wool, wool cards, 
candle molds, churn, metals, and such other 
equipment as will aid the pupils in experi- 
encing the variety of processes in which peo- 
ple engage.” However, much of the equip- 
ment used for any one unit of work may not 
be needed in the solution of the next. Con- 
sequently many materials may be gathered 
by the teacher and pupils at the time needed. 
In this connection may it be said that Miss 
Rose B. Knox in her book, School Activities 
and Equipment, has made a definite contri- 
bution to elementary education. This book is 
a compilation of a great mass of educational 
material. More than that, it places this ma- 
terial in an educational setting that is very 
helpful to the average teacher in the class- 
room, and gives information as to sources of 
such material. 

The children themselves should be 
grouped in as homogeneous a group as pos- 
sible. It is believed that the procedure and 
set-up will provide for the individual differ- 
ences of a somewhat heterogeneous group, 
but the more nearly they are homogeneous 
as to general and special abilities, social 
habits, biological development and interests, 
the simpler will be the teaching problem and 
in all probability the more effective the edu- 
cational development. Even with a carefully 
selected group there will still remain very 
great differences. 

Throughout the activity, if proper respect 
for, and responsibility to, the social group is 
maintained, pupils will be stimulated to self- 
expression. This growth from within is de- 
sirable for every child. Often individual dif- 
ferences are best met where the creative spirit 
prevails. When a child is wholeheartedly 
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producing something, his particular indi- 
vidual powers are made use of while his 
individual weaknesses rise to consciousness. 

Techniques for making a pupil conscious 
of his development and of his weaknesses 
should be utilized. Self-checks are helpful, 
group reactions stimulating, and teacher di- 
rection necessary. In fact, a clinical procedure 
should be followed with each child. If the 
teacher has the learning units properly se- 
lected and properly organized, she has much 
time available for study of individual chil- 
dren. Only infrequently will she need to 
call to her assistance the specialist. She should 
be capable of interpreting physical and men- 
tal data that may be available for each child. 
She should be on the look-out for unadjusted 
children in general and not merely those 
having difficulty with academic knowledge 
and academic skills. Possibly her assistance 
is needed most with the child who has no 
trouble with the academic side of life. Any 
child who is failing to develop a well- 
rounded personality is a fit subject for the 
careful guidance of the teacher. When the 
teacher becomes aware of this need, she 
must immediately realize the close relation- 
ships that exist between school, home, and 
community. As previously stated, good teach- 
ing always involves an intimate knowledge 
on the part of the teacher of the child’s whole 
environment. 

Activities of a remedial nature should be 
available and records of individual progress 
and individual achievement should be kept. 
However, remedial measures under such 
school environment and due to the nature of 


e 


large units of work have become a felt need, 
The necessary drive for the consummation 
of real remedial work is thus provided, 
Unless weaknesses can be revealed to pupils 
as real handicaps, time spent in a remedial 
way is largely wasted. Thorndike and Gates? 
express such a belief when they write, “The 
nearer school life is to real life, the more 
surely will the good reactions transfer to real 
life. . . . Learnings in a subject are of value, 
other things being equal, in proportion to 
the number of situations to which they apply 
in actual life.” 

Because the work is organized about large 
social problems, work proceeds toward a 
definite end. Naturally, a culmination js 
inevitable. Often the finished activity is very 
social in nature. This culmination may be 
in the form of a program for another group, 
it may be a pupil-made and pupil-printed 
book. It may be a symposium of the class, 
it may be a school garden, or it may be usable 
data for exterminating rats. Sometimes it 
may be chiefly zsthetic, sometimes purely 
utilitarian, sometimes scientific, sometimes 
purely social, and sometimes a combination. 

This completed project then takes on vari- 
ous forms, depending upon the nature of the 
problem. In any event the results are clear, 
the problem answered, the workmanship in 
evidence, and the achievement recognized. 
The satisfaction that comes from individual 
and group success crowns the enterprise. 
The individuals have made growth and are 
in a state of readiness for more develop- 
ment. 


2 Thorndike and Gates, Elementary Principles of Education. 

















REGIONAL COOPERATION IN PUBLISHING 
SCHOOL MATERIALS 


Cuaire T. Zyve 


Public Schools, Scarsdale, New York 


Sixty-five hundred copies of printed pam- 
phlets on the history, the geology, and the 
problems of present-day Westchester County 
have been bought and put into use by ele- 
mentary schools of the county within the 
last two years.’ Another leaflet on the mush- 
rooms of the region has just come from the 
press, and others on the industrial life of the 
county and various phases of flora and fauna 
are in preparation. 

A description of this publication program 
is given here, not because of its size, for it is 
on a small scale, limited in extent, but be- 
cause it represents the codperative effort of 
all the superintendents of the region, many 
teachers and principals, public-minded citi- 
zens, and county agencies. The materials 
described here are limited to Westchester 
County, but similar materials are needed in 
schools in every region, and are obtainable 
only through some such effort as that here 
described. 

The success of this experiment in codpera- 
tive pamphlet production gives evidence of 
both a need for, and a lack of, information 
for children about their own region. Little 
has been written, for instance, about West- 
chester County suitable for elementary or 
even junior high school grades. Much history 
material written for adults is on file in 
libraries, but is rather inaccessible even for 
teachers. Materials written for children on 
geology of the county is non-existent, while 


* Hultz, Helen L., 


“Incidents from Westchester’s History’; 


little has been organized for them on flora 
and fauna. They enjoy the pictures in the 
reports issued by county departments, 
though the texts are far beyond them. As a 
result, many children could pass an exami- 
nation creditably on life among the Eskimos 
or on the jungles of Africa and fail utterly 
on a quiz on the simplest facts of the history, 
the geology, or the government of their own 
region. They had no way of knowing, for 
example, of the parkway plan which has 
kept their section beautiful, or of the re- 
sponsibility of the citizen in supporting such 
a program. 

Such materials are seldom available, first, 
because books used in schools are largely 
those from which there has been profit in 
the publishing or those used as part of adver- 
tising plans. Most social science materials 
find a publisher only when they are of gen- 
eral enough interest to schools to presage a 
widely successful selling campaign; i. e., 
when they deal with conditions beyond the 
physical reach and the actual participation of 
children, in areas distant in space, in time, 
or in both. In the second place, it is impossi- 
ble for the average teacher in the average 
school to find time for the research necessary 
to make herself an expert in the many en- 
vironmental materials in which children are 
interested. 

These conditions under discussion among 
the school people of Westchester County 


Smith, F., “Geology of Westchester County”; Roeder, 


Mary, “Problems of Present Day Westchester.”’ Published by Westchester County Publications Committee. Dr. H. 


Claude Hardy, White Plains, N. Y. $0.25. 
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resulted in the publication of the pamphlets 
mentioned above, as a part of a program to 
encourage the use of the local environment 
in the elementary schools. The problem has 
been approached through an elementary 
committee? of the county teachers’ associa- 
tion. The production of the pamphlets, al- 
though the center of this description, is only 
one of many activities of this group for the 
last two years. These included during the 
period: meetings, in small groups, of teach- 
ers interested in similar regional problems; 
a big county exhibit of classroom activities 
with environmental materials sent in from 
all schools; meetings called for all teachers 
with well-known speakers; a weekly open 
house visiting schedule through 244 months’ 
time in different schools around the county, 
in which over 800 teachers visited other 
schools; a similar schedule of visits for teach- 
ers to industrial plants and to points of geo- 
logic interest; an exchange of mimeographed 
teaching materials between schools; and 
plans for a permanent exhibit place for ma- 
terials children have produced. 

The problems in the publication phase of 
this program resolved themselves into those 
of the writing of materials, their production, 
and their distribution among schools. The 
first of these was met by selecting teachers 
who had already shown interest in research 
and ability in writing and asking them to 
give attention to regional problems both in 
their own classrooms and in the University 
classes in which they were enrolled. Descrip- 
tion of the historical incidents was possible 
largely through library research. The pamph- 
let on present-day problems of the county, 
on the other hand, came almost entirely 
from interviews with various county officers, 
and perusal of reports or unpublished ma- 
terials. Miss Smith, in writing the leaflet on 
local geology, not only made an intensive 
study of the region herself, consulting all 
library references possible, but spent the sum- 


2 Chairmen: Ruby Adams, Harold Baker, Kate Banta. 
8 Chairman: Dr. H. Claude Hardy, White Plains. 


mer in a University field course to check on 
the accuracy of her information. 

With the manuscripts prepared, two steps 
followed: one, to insure support of school 
authorities; another, to insure payment of 
bills. The materials were shown simultane. 
ously to the superintendents of the region in 
one of their county meetings, and to Mr, 
Gerard Swope, a public spirited resident of 
the county, who had expressed a wish that 
children might know their region better, 
Mr. Swope agreed to underwrite publica- 
tion of the materials to insure the payment 
of bills and to make their distribution pos. 
sible at cost; the superintendents appointed 
a committee * to work out details of distri- 
bution and accounting. The superintendents 
obtained estimates from their schools of the 
number of pamphlets which could be used, 
at about twenty cents each, before the print- 
ing was done, and the printing order was 
based on the estimate made from these or- 
ders. The distribution has been handled for 
these first two years by the White Plains 
High School, but will now be rotated among 
other commercial departments in the county. 

The sale of approximately 6,500 pamphlets 
at twenty cents each has completely paid 
costs of printing and distributing, with sev- 
eral hundred pamphlets still remaining. This 
puts the program on a self-supporting basis. 
Any amounts now necessary for publishers’ 
bills as a new pamphlet is produced will be 
underwritten by the Teachers Association. 
For example, the pamphlet on mushrooms 
produced by photo offset, cost about $200 for 
1,000 copies of 35 pages each. Five hundred 
of these at twenty-five cents have been 
ordered already, so there is very little uncer- 
tainty about the financial obligation which 
the Association is assuming. 

One can find in these activities of one re- 
gional group of schools and school people 
several of today’s trends in elementary edu- 
cation. One of these is the belief that children 
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gain social ideas and concepts not only 
through studying problems distant in space 
and time, but also through two other sources: 
first, those of their own lives and school— 
those within physical reach and possible of 
direct solution; and, second, through those 
within physical reach but outside of child 
life—those of the community and the region. 
The relation of materials from these three 
areas within the classroom indicate another 
growing understanding on the part of teach- 
ers that a child develops many types of con- 
cepts concomitantly, that his understand- 
ing of his own group and school affairs, of 
those of his region and community and of 
those of the outside world develop each 
other, and that materials of all three types 
are needed throughout his childhood. In 
the third place the amount of codperative 
effort involved here symbolizes the whole 
changing atmosphere of the elementary 


school, an atmosphere in which personal gain 
is subordinated to the achievement of ends 
desirable for all. In this case these pamphlets 
were produced and distributed through the 
codperative efforts of the twenty-two super- 
intendents in the county, of the Teachers 
Association, the Park Commission, the Sani- 
tary Commission, the Department of Health, 
the Public Welfare Department, the Recre- 
ation Commission, many citizens prominent 
in public affairs, several members of Uni- 
versity faculties who lived in the region, 
many schools, many teachers and children. 

Codperation in this case has started a 
movement with constantly widening hori- 
zons, in helping children to appreciate the 
beauty of their region, preserve its plant 
and animal life, become better informed of 
its geologic background, understand its his- 
tory more fully, and be better equipped to 
share in its governmental problems. 


EDUCATION IN A SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEAD 


CarLeEToN M. SAUNDERS 


Arthurdale, West Virginia 


In order to obtain a more complete picture 
of life in a Homestead Project, it is necessary 
to know the type of people who comprise 
such a community and to learn something 
of their previous background. The people of 
the Arthurdale Subsistence Homestead are 
those who formerly mined coal in the vicin- 
ity of Morgantown, West Virginia. These 
mining towns were in most cases run by 
large financial interests, which controlled 
not only the prices of materials used in the 
mining operations but also the prices of 
articles sold in the “company store,” regu- 
lated the fees for health services, and fixed 
the rent for the small wooden “houses.” 
During the war the workers received high 
wages—twenty and even as much as thirty 
dollars a day in many cases—which they 
spent on silk shirts, high-powered cars, 


amusements, and living. They saved very 
little. Then in the economic depression the 
mines closed down and the workers were 
let out. People used what little savings they 
did have, and relief from the government 
followed. Men who had worked all of their 
lives naturally resented the fact that they 
could not find work; but they were helpless 
in the face of not being able to “buy a job” 
even if they had had the money with 
which to buy one. So they sat on their small 
dirty porches chewing tobacco and cussing 
society in general and the mine operators in 
particular. But, despite the fact that they re- 
sented bitterly the exploitation to which they 
had been subjected, they still had within 
them the spark of hope that, somehow, 
something would develop that might help 
them. 
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They had suffered from the lack of enough 
good food to provide them with a proper 
diet, especially the children, of whom every 
family had its goodly quota. Sanitary condi- 
tions in these mining camps were often of 
the very poorest—almost unbelievable con- 
ditions existed in many of them. A com- 
munal well that served to supply water for 
all the people; outdoor privies that literally 
reeked on a hot day; iron tubs that were 
used more often for washing clothes than 
human beings; huts and shacks devoid of 
paint—such conditions were common in this 
type of mining camp. Kerosene lamps gave 
illumination at night and various kinds of 
stoves were used to heat houses in the sub- 
zero temperature that besets West Virginia 
in the winter. Furnaces and electricity were 
unknown in most of these camps, although 
in some electricity gave light. In some of the 
camps the company would loan a small plot 
of ground to a family in the summer, on 
which to raise vegetables. The miners loved 
to play mushball, horseshoes, and attend 
dances or parties at the various homes. While 
some had Model T Fords or other second- 
hand cars in which they could take trips on 
Sundays and holidays, their recreation for 
the most part was extremely limited. The 
children attended various types of schools, 
such as the one-room school, the consolidated 
schools of the county, and the company’s 
school. Churches of various denominations 
claimed the people as members. 

In July, 1935, Homesteaders had been liv- 
ing on the Project for about a year. They 
occupied what was known as the first unit 
of fifty houses. They are now occupying not 
only the first fifty houses but the next unit 
of seventy-five houses. Imagine the adjust- 
ment these people had to make in the transi- 
tion from their former squalid dwellings to 
these compact little houses of five, six, and 
seven rooms comfortably furnished and 
equipped with furnace, bathroom, laundry 
room with wash tubs, store room for canned 


fruits and vegetables; and approximately five 
acres of land with barn, chicken coop, 
corn crib, and well (equipped with electric 
pump). 

During the year the families who occu- 
pied these homes sent their children to the 
Community Experimental Nursery, elemen- 
tary, high, and night school. The families 
who lived off the Project in neighboring 
mining towns and who were to occupy the 
next unit of houses also sent their children 
to the school in order that they might be 
better oriented when they finally became 
Homesteaders. The seventy-five houses in 
this second unit have two stories, no cellars, 
and a heating unit that utilizes hot water. 
Two or three acres of land goes with each 
house; also a barn, chicken coop, pig pen, 
and corn crib. Eventually the total number 
of houses will be about a hundred and 
ninety, which the families will pay for over 
a period of several years. 

The economic problem has been tempo- 
rarily solved by Homesteaders working on 
the remaining houses, the new school build- 
ings, roads, ditches, and drainage, while 
other individuals are employed as watchmen, 
electricians, plumbers, mechanics, gas station 
attendants, and tractor operators. The hope 
is to have new factories, one of which is now 
in operation, run by private concerns under 
a stipulated agreement, employing a repre- 
sentative of each family in order to give each 
family purchasing power to supplement the 
foods raised in gardens. The factory that has 
been completed is now running and offers 
employment to approximately fifty people. 
It manufactures parts to vacuum sweepers. 
The new school buildings have been com- 
pleted, therefore the people are no longer 
working on them. Codperative enterprises 
are easing the economic burden of the people. 

On September 10, 1934, the Arthurdale 
school opened, with a nursery school, ele- 
mentary school, and a high school. A three- 
storied, spacious building situated near the 
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community center (formerly the home of 
Mr. Arthur, from whom most of the land 
was purchased) was utilized as the elemen- 
tary school building, an old cider mill shed 
for the industrial arts’ shop, a similar two- 
storied shed for the high school, and a new 
long, one-story building with four rooms for 
the nursery school. A room in the commu- 
nity center was used for a history room for 
classes in the high school. In the beginning, 
both funds and teacher resources were lim- 
ited, but these conditions afforded good edu- 
cational experiences to both children and 
teachers, for situations had to be met, teach- 
ing had to be done, and the environment 
had to be utilized in every possible way, even 
to obtain benches to sit on. Large sheets of 
manila paper were thumb-tacked to the 
walls and used as blackboards; news print 
served for art purposes as well as writing 
paper; newspapers and magazines helped 
furnish source material for much of what 
was taught during the first months; people 
contributed old textbooks and other books 
which were used in teaching and later in the 
library. But eventually some funds came and 
the county furnished some teachers, for it 
is a county school, and the special teachers 
of athletics, industrial arts, and music were 
relieved to carry on their special duties as 
well as other functions in school and com- 
munity. In addition to the classroom teach- 
ers, the special teachers of industrial arts, 
music and drama, athletics and recreation, a 
dietitian, and a domestic science teacher, 
there were a doctor and a nurse. An agri- 
culturist was badly needed. That person has 
been on the job now for about a year. 

The philosophy underlying the educa- 
tional work at Arthurdale rests upon the 
premise that all of the activities in life are 
potentially educating and educative. Con- 
sequently teachers and Homesteaders, with 
different experiential backgrounds, partici- 
pate in a shared existence. Teachers are 
Homesteaders in the sense that they live on 


the Homestead on land that is untillable and 
thus do not utilize land that Homesteaders 
might use for farms. Teachers’ houses are 
situated in different sections of the Home- 
stead in the hope that they may be good 
neighbors and help in the education of 
Homesteaders. 

It was found by the doctor and nurse that 
a majority of the people needed some sort of 
medical attention, either of a preventive na- 
ture or in the form of repair work. Several 
of the children especially needed their ton- 
sils removed; nearly all had bad teeth, which 
needed either filling or extracting; several 
needed cod liver oil to give them the neces- 
sary vitamins to build them up physically. 
Several of the mothers needed post birth 
care, while several of the expectant mothers 
needed prenatal instruction. Arrangements 
were made by the doctor on the Project with 
the county hospital and other doctors 
so that tonsilectomies and treatment for 
various ailments might be had at a mini- 
mum cost to the people. A revolving fund 
helped solve the matter of payment: the 
people were given an opportunity to buy 
their operations on the installment plan by 
paying in to this fund a small amount each 
fortnightly pay day. The problem of dental 
care was solved by hiring a dentist to come 
out and work by the day, the Homesteaders 
being billed according to the time and the 
nature of the work done. Benefit per- 
formances aided in swelling this medical 
fund. Baby clinics were held by the doctor 
and nurse to instruct mothers in the proper 
care of their children and to examine the 
children. Each morning of the school day 
the doctor and nurse examined any sick 
children, treated cuts and bruises, and gave 
health instructions to anyone needing it. 
It has been proposed that a plan be worked 
out whereby people may pay a certain 
amount each pay day in order to receive 
sickness insurance. It is hoped that these 
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educational activities may prove suggestive 
to other communities as examples of what 
may be done. 

The Farm Codperative also saved each 
family some money. By means of pooling 
their seed and fertilizer orders, they were 
able to accomplish a material savings. Pay- 
ment was made for these things over a con- 
siderable period in order that it might not 
prove too heavy an economic burden on the 
family budget at any one particular time. 
The direction of the Farm Coéperative was 
vested in an executive committee of Home- 
steaders and a teacher, who acted in an ad- 
visory capacity. Dues were a dollar a year. 
Farmers in the vicinity of Arthurdale availed 
themselves of the opportunity to join and 
obtain government literature on the latest 
ways of farming, also much lower prices for 
seed, fertilizer, plants, and lime. The Farm 
Coéperative served as an organization 
through which vegetables, grains, and pro- 
duce could be sold, provided Homesteaders 
raised a surplus. This Codperative met regu- 
larly throughout the year and “classes” were 
held, in which members discussed govern- 
ment pamphlets and bulletins on farming 
practices and methods. 

Other codperatives helped the people eco- 
nomically by providing jobs and lower prices. 
The chicken codperative began with about 


14,000 chickens. This codperative has found 


markets for its products in Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, and locally. It has about 5,000 chickens 
at the present time. The codperative store 
handles groceries, some clothing, and other 
articles for which there is a demand. It em- 
ploys a Homesteader as its manager and 
four other Homesteaders as clerks. It has 
been proposed that a codperative hog farm 
and a codperative dairy be added to the list. 

In order to help the people save some of 
their money, a depository or bank was 
started. The function of this institution was 
to accept deposits from persons on or around 
pay day, while its educational purpose was 


to educate people to a habit of laying aside 
certain sums for definite obligations which 
had either been incurred or were going to 
have to be met. For example, it might hap- 
pen that a family had run up a rather large 
bill at one of the four grocery stores in the 
nearby town of Reedsville. Instead of paying 
this all off at one time, which would have 
left unpaid creditors disgruntled, part of the 
several bills could be paid out of current in- 
come and a small additional amount could 
be paid from these deposits. Most families 
have several “installments” to meet each fort- 
nightly pay day. The customary ones are 
rent, electricity, and groceries, while others 
are insurance, radio, auto (the few cars 
owned by Homesteaders are. second-hand 
ones), the school bus, and health sery- 
ices. In the case of seeds for their gardens, 
the Homesteaders knew that they would 
need money to pay for these. Consequently 
some took advantage of the opportunity to 
put aside a dollar or two each pay day in the 
depository to care for the cost of the seeds, 
as well as the fertilizer, lime and spray, when 
these bills fell due. The teachers who started 
the depository also gave help in budgetary 
matters to those who found their finances in 
a tangled condition. There were not a great 
many people who took advantage of this 
service. It finally was discontinued because 
people did not have anything left to save 
after paying for the items already mentioned. 

In religious matters the school has taken 
the position of allowing any religious sect the 
use of the Community Center Hall on Sun- 
day or at any other time when it does not 
conflict with other activities. A great num- 
ber of religious denominations were repre- 
sented by the families and some used the 
churches in the communities surrounding 
Arthurdale, while the majority of “church 
people” used the Community Center Hall 
on Sunday for their worship. Some sects held 
religious services at their homes. 
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The history of the Community Center 
Hall is very interesting. It was formerly a 
church building situated between the towns 
of Reedsville and Masontown, two towns 
within a distance of four miles from Arthur- 
dale. It was transported to the Homestead 
and there remodeled and set up as a part of 
the community center. Its tall columns of 
oak in front and its massive timbers give it 
a decidedly stately appearance. During the 
first year it served a great many purposes. 
It was the place where the Men’s Club met, 
where school assemblies were held, where 
parties on Thanksgiving and Christmas 
were given, where plays and dramas were 
presented, where basketball teams practised, 
where recesses were held on days when the 
weather was inclement, where educational 
conferences took place, where various types 
of demonstrations were given, and where 
church services were held. In fact, it is the 
place that might be said to represent the 
heart of the community during its first year. 

In place of the temporary school buildings 
that were used the first year there is now 
a series of six new low-structured, wooden- 
framed buildings of which the community 
is very proud. These were designed with 
very practical educational purposes in mind. 
These buildings are: (1) a recreation build- 
ing with stage, large playing floor which 
functions as an auditorium also, shower 
rooms, dressing rooms, storage rooms, a 
moving picture projection room, and rows 
of seats on an incline; (2) a high school 
building, with art room, library, greenhouse, 
science laboratory, classrooms, and wood- 
working shop, dark room, printing and type- 
setting room; (3) an administration build- 
ing with doctor’s and nurse’s rooms, records 
room, administrative offices, bookstore and 
bank, lunch room with kitchens and do- 
mestic science rooms, supply room, storage 
tooms for vegetables and fruits, and type- 
writing room; (4) elementary school build- 
ing; (5) primary school building; and (6) 


nursery school building with sun porches 
and play yards. In their physical advantages 
these buildings offer an opportunity for edu- 
cational development to the people of the 
community that is ideal, provided the edu- 
cation does not become set or formalized. 
Clubs offered an opportunity for many 
educational activities. There were the Men’s 
Club, the Women’s Club and the Boys’ 
Recreational Club. The Men’s Club, through 
its various committees, accomplished a great 
deal in civic matters. For example, the Fire- 
men’s Committee obtained a fire alarm sys- 
tem, arranged the purchase of individual fire 
extinguishers at wholesale prices, organized 
a volunteer fire department, kept the four 
chemical tanks in order, passed fire laws for 
the various buildings, held fire drills, had 
fire departments from other communities 
come and give demonstrations, did away 
with fire hazards, and educated people to 
fire prevention methods. The Dance Com- 
mittee arranged to have an orchestra of 
Homesteaders play for the Friday night 
square dances, bought the refreshments, 
cleaned up the hall afterward, and turned 
over the money receipts to the Athletics 
Committee for purchase of athletic equip- 
ment. The Park Committee has not really 
begun to function yet, as the cultivation of 
crops interfered, but it is hoped that places 
for parks will be located and volunteer labor 
obtained to beautify these natural sites. The 
auditing, constitution, music, athletics, and 
refreshment committees functioned actively. 
Some of these were especially active on Labor 
Day, when a special celebration was held. 
Baseball games, horseshoe contests, races, 
dances, and refreshments all kept commit- 
tees busy. Teachers were members of these 
clubs and each committee usually had a 
teacher on it, giving it impetus and direction. 
It is characteristic of the people that they are 
tremendously interested in something at the 
outset, but their enthusiasm soon dies unless 
it is fostered and furthered. Thus it be- 
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comes a problem in education to get the 
people to the point where they will assume 
leadership and carry through the activities 
themselves. 

In the Women’s Club domestic problems 
were talked about, domestic science demon- 
strations were given, and the doctor gave 
health talks and demonstrations. Sometimes 
the women’s committees combined their ef- 
forts with those of the men and a codperative 
venture resulted. For example, on Labor 
Day, the women helped the men in selling 
refreshments, supervising the races, and dis- 
tributing the prizes. At Christmas time they 
aided in decorating buildings, gathering 
greens, and making up actors. 

The Boys’ Club was composed of boys 
mainly from the night school, with a few 
from high school. These are, for the most 
part, boys who have knocked around look- 
ing for work and, finding none, have hitch- 
hiked to various parts of the country. They 
were found to be unsteady in their habits, 
lacking in a sense of responsibility, were 
rather cynical, talked and boasted too much; 
but they were friendly and would work hard, 
especially if they could see some monetary 
reward for it. Many had dropped out of 
school in the elementary grades, some few in 
high school, while one or two had graduated 
from high school. They met, like the other 
clubs, every two weeks for a short business 
meeting; they paid their ten cent dues, and 
then they played ping pong or checkers. 
It was this group of twenty-five boys and 
about ten girls who composed the night 
school. In this school they took such aca- 
demic subjects as English, mathematics, his- 
tory, bookkeeping, and typewriting. They 
also “studied” such informal topics as ath- 
letics, dramatics, music (orchestra and 


chorus), woodworking, and electricity. Mos 
“subjects” were given according to their 
individual abilities, since their “educational” 
backgrounds were quite varied. It was fel 
that this group especially needed stabiliza. 
tion, so only two unexcused absences in q 
“subject” were allowed, otherwise the penalty 
was two-fold: (1) all classes had to be * 
tended for a period of two weeks; (2) stu. 
dents were not allowed to work on the Proj. 
ect during this probationary period. It was 
realized that this compulsory attendance was 
not the best solution to the problem, but it 
was felt that the advantages of having these 
people gain the habit of going regularly to 
classes, where some responsibility was given 
to each, more than offset the disadvantages, 
Each person was required to take two of 
three subjects—mathematics, history, and 
English. Each student might select other 
optional subjects, although he was advised to 
take not more than two of these. 

In all of the educational work at Arthur. 
dale teachers had to be, first of all, real per- 
sons and, secondly, teachers. It was only by 
friendly contacts with Homesteaders and a 
shared living that teachers could enter into 
the personal problems of individuals, as well 
as those of the community, and change to 
any degree the thinking of these former 
miners and their families, who had come 
to hate intensely anything that looked like 
exploitation. While it is hoped that the 
teachers will gain the confidence and friend- 
ship of all the new Homesteaders who are 
moving onto the Project, it is also the aim 
of teachers to make Homesteaders self-sufi- 
cient and able to carry on their own local 
government, to solve their own problems, 
and to care for themselves socially, cultur- 
ally, morally, and economically. 
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HOME AND FARM LIFE—A UNIT OF 
WORK IN FIRST GRADE* 


Wuy Tuis Unit Was CHosEn 


The Noxapater school is a rural consoli- 
dated school with practically all of its pupils 
living on the farm. The children in this 
room were in school for the first time. They 
had come to school with very few experiences 
except those that happen in the home and on 
the farm, so this unit of work was planned 
because it gave an opportunity to bring into 
the schoolroom such activities as those taking 
place in their home environment. 

In this unit the teacher saw a chance of 
building the curriculum around the interests 
already present in the children. She saw also 
a chance of bringing activities into it that 
were not entirely new to them, thereby pre- 
venting a break between the home and the 
school. Such activities would be natural and 
would abound in a wealth of subject matter. 

Learning activities, such as: conversation, 
counting, reading, dictating experiences and 
stories might be used. Opportunities for 
social activities, as: story-telling, reading 
aloud to the group, looking at pictures to- 
gether, dramatizing scenes on the farm and 
in the home, are abundant. There are also 
constructive activities, as: making collections, 
playing at the sand table, dressing dolls, 
making furniture, modeling, drawing and 
painting. 

These and other activities that might take 
place gave an opportunity to reach such 
objectives as: 


1. A readiness and an ability to read. 
2. An ability to express oneself clearly. 
3. Formation of number concepts. 


4. Formation of some desirable habits, in- 
cluding health habits. 

. A tendency to attack undertakings with 
confidence. 

. An ability to handle tools correctly. 

. A spirit of codperation. 

. A willingness to assumé a certain amount 
of responsibility. 

. An opportunity to develop, along with 
habits and skills, certain appreciations and 
attitudes. 


oN HA VI 


\o 


Tue Unir As Ir Devetorrep 


The first few days of school were spent in 
orientation, while the children were learning 
the ways of the school. 

One day, while the children were looking 
at some play things on a shelf, they found a 
doll. They thought it strange to find a doll 
at school. The teacher told them that the 
doll was left on the shelf by a little girl last 
year. Immediately, they wanted to tell about 
their dolls at home. Many questions were 
asked about the doll, and then someone sug- 
gested bringing materials to school and mak- 
ing some dresses for the doll. The little boys 
wanted to help dress the doll, but one little 
girl, who is quick to make suggestions, said, 
“You may make the doll a house.” 

Other children became interested in this 
suggestion and soon all were discussing the 
building of a doll house. As plans were be- 
ing discussed, wood was mentioned as ma- 
terial for the house, but no one could get 
the material. Finally, they decided to use 
cardboard. 

The children first dictated plans to the 
teacher. These plans were put on the black- 
board and later printed on wall charts. The 
charts were placed where the children could 


* Prepared under the direction of Miss Bessie Puckett, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Winston County, Mississippi. 
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refer to them as they worked. Records of the 
work as it progressed and stories about the 
doll and the doll house were dictated by the 
children and printed on charts. These charts 
furnished the first reading materials for the 
children. 

When the work on the house started, the 
children became aware that they could not 
all work at the same time, nor could they 
have their own way at all times. This led 
them to see the need of working in groups 
and of having group leaders. Children at 
this age are individualistic, therefore it took 
some wise guiding on the part of the teacher 
to get some to see the need of codperation. 
Children at this age also are satisfied with 
the activity itself; often a pupil could not 
understand why his finished product was 
not accepted. With some effort on the part 
of the teacher, they finally became aware 
that they must become codperative workers. 

After the doll house was finished and fur- 
niture made, a day was set apart for moving 
day. When the doll was established in her 
home, the children suggested bringing more 
dolls to live with her. This activity interested 
the girls more than it did the boys, but the 
boys soon became interested in other things 
about the home. Pictures of the home and 
of farm animals and farm products were 
brought to school and placed on the bulletin 
board or in booklets. Animal cut-outs were 
made and a miniature farm was worked out 
on the sand table. 

Library books were checked by the teacher 
when making her tentative plans, and these 
books placed on shelves within easy reach 
of the children. After examining the books 
and looking at pictures of homes, farm ani- 
mals, farm products and pets, the children 
began to develop a readiness for reading. 

A motion picture film was brought to the 
high school and some of these children saw 
it. Soon afterward, the teacher discovered 
them playing pictures. She suggested their 
making a picture show. After much talking 


and planning, they decided to make a Farm 
News Reel. This they did by drawing and 
coloring pictures and pasting on long strips 
of paper. A committee was appointed to de. 
cide what to include in the picture and how 
to arrange it. The picture consisted of farm 
homes, barns, and farm products, such as: 
animals on the farm, vegetables, fruits, and 
dairy products. While the reel was being 
made, the children became aware of the need 
of a machine for projecting the picture. This 
brought about more planning and codpera. 
tive work. The picture culminated in a pro- 
gram given in the auditorium with the entire 
grammar school as an audience. 

This unit was brought to a close by mak- 
ing a large home booklet. In this booklet are 
pictures and drawings of homes, members 
of the family, including father, mother, 
brother, sister, and baby, various pets the 
children have at home, and numerous farm 
products. 

Other activities of value were: making a 
frieze for the walls portraying stories; mak- 
ing booklets; listening to stories read by the 
teacher; singing and playing games related 
to the home and the farm. 


OutTcoMEs 


A realization of the need for reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling. 

Mastery of some of the mechanics of reading, 
writing, and spelling. 

An ability to relate experiences in a clear, 
definite manner. 

An ability to think constructively. 

Habit of working purposefully—toward a 
goal. 

An urge to create. 

Development of a spirit of codperation and 
of unselfishness. 

An attitude of friendliness. 

A willingness to share responsibilities with 
others. 

A sympathetic appreciation for other mem- 
bers of the family. 
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A willingness to be kind and helpful to 
others. 

Some knowledge and appreciation of the 
organization of the home and of the 
farm. 

Some understanding of what the farmer does 
for us. 

A knowledge and appreciation of farm ani- 
mals and pets. 

Some knowledge of the need of sanitation in 
the home and on the farm. 

An appreciation of the need for carefulness, 
patience, and skill. 

Marjorie Tazor 
Louisville, Miss. 


EXHIBITS CAN BE DIFFERENT 


A stranger entering Room 3 that rainy 
May afternoon might have been a little sur- 
prised. Nothing exactly like that had been 
observed in our school before. Children 
were meeting visitors at the doors, conduct- 
ing them to tables where they signed their 
names in the Visitors’ Record, and then 
leading them to other tables behind which 
stood children eagerly explaining or demon- 
strating the work on display before them. 
Quiet conversations were being held at all 
tables and bulletin boards. The room was 
full of voices. 

One boy kept watching the clock. Finally 
he started the victrola. The children assisted 
Visitors to seats and found places for them- 
selves. A short but varied program was 
given. Afterwards, amid the hum of conver- 
sation, the children served tea and wafers to 
the visitors. 

Had the stranger asked the children what 
was happening, with one accord they would 
have shouted, “Our Open House.” For a 
month it had been a happy secret. Then the 
“invitations committee” sent their letters, 
and the secret, which had been so long 
hinted and almost told, was out. Room 3 
was having an Open House. 


Just what is an Open House? It is a most 
effective method of acquainting your com- 
munity with the work of the school. The 
term, as many others, has been used and 
misused in educational circles for several 
years. In order to make this account more 
intelligible the author will attempt to define 
in a few words her understanding of the 
expression. The Open House is an attempt 
on the part of the pupils and teacher to give 
parents and friends a definite idea of the 
work accomplished in the year, in a manner 
that will educate them to a greater knowl- 
edge of the value of the school to the com- 
munity. It should help parents to a more 
definite realization of the many ways the 
school is developing children, and give them 
a keener appreciation of the abilities and 
limitations of their own children. An Open 
House must show the development of the 
child and his abilities in as many lines as is 
possible in the situation in which the chil- 
dren and teacher are working. Besides this, 
the Open House furnishes many new ways 
of developing the desirable social traits for 
which teachers work. 

For an Open House one must begin plan- 
ning early; but no work, other than that 
which the good teacher does, is necessary 
until the end of the school year. In Septem- 
ber, when the fall testing program is in full 
force, all papers and charts showing the rela- 
tive standing of pupils should be saved 
(numbers should be used instead of names). 
Various pieces of work which children do 
during the year should be kept. Unusual 
specimens, collections, or exhibits brought in 
by the children may be put away in cup- 
boards. As special abilities of children are 
developed, samples of work may be saved 
and displayed to show the individual child’s 
progress in his particular field. In this way 
the teacher begins early and continues to 
collect material throughout the year. 

About six weeks before the date set for 
the Open House (which should be toward 
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the end of the year) the children and teacher 
really begin to plan. They discuss the three 
phases of their Open House: the exhibit, 
the entertainment, and the tea. 

Let us consider the exhibit. The children, 
with the guidance of their teacher, decide 
upon which particular phase of the year’s 
work they wish to place the greatest em- 
phasis. That will be their center of interest. 
Suppose they choose science. They decide 
which experiments they can best do before 
their visitors, which specimens to have on 
display, and which illustrations, articles, pic- 
tures, and stories to use. 

After this the children and teacher decide 
which other materials they wish to exhibit. 
Perhaps social studies would be second in 
importance. The children should think over 
the units they have had during the past year 
and choose one or two which will be most 
interesting to patrons and which they can 
well display. They should decide upon the 
other materials to be used. A committee 
should be chosen to plan with the teacher 
how to organize the material to the best 
advantage. A simple plot of the room show- 
ing tables, bulletin boards, blackboards, 
doors, windows, and seating arrangement 
should be made. This will assist the com- 
mittee in making a homogeneous grouping 
and artistic arrangement. Other committees 
would be responsible for each particular 
part of the exhibit. Thus, the first commit- 
tee would decide where the science table 
would be located. The second would get 
the materials necessary for the experiments 
the class had chosen, arrange their table, be 
able to do the experiments, and to explain 
and discuss their work. Social science, lan- 
guage, and other sections would have similar 
sub-committees acting under the first, or 
exhibit, committee. 

All committees should be small—groups 
of three to five children are usually enough. 
Chairmen should be selected by the teacher. 
However, the chairmen should be allowed, 


as far as practicable, to select the committee 
on which they wish to serve. Volunteers 
will make up the other members. A child 
might serve on more than one committee. 
But every child must be on at least one, and 
no superior child should serve on a large 
number of committees. 

The entertainment committee should plan 
with the teacher a half hour program based 
on the work done during the year. Such a 
program might contain best liked poems 
from the reading or memory list, dramatiza- 
tions of literature read, original plays, songs, 
dances, or games learned in connection with 
social studies, talks on some school policy, 
or any other material that the individual 
room can offer. Tryouts should be held to 
give the group an opportunity to decide who 
shall have a part in the program. It is not 
necessary that all children appear, because 
the program should be limited to a half 
hour of lovely entertainment; it is only one 
part of the Open House. 

The serving committee should be handled 
similarly to the exhibit committee. There 
should be a first committee to plan the sub- 
committees and to assist them when re- 
quired. It is not necessary or desirable to 
serve more than tea with loaf sugar and 
lemon, and a simple wafer. The sociability 
and the experiences gained by the children 
are the objectives. There should be a shop- 
ping committee to buy supplies, a kitchen 
committee to prepare the food, a serving 
committee, and a clean-up brigade. The 
shopping committee would buy napkins, 
doilies, tea, cookies, sugar, and lemon. On 
the kitchen committee, one child would fold 
napkins, another put a napkin, doily, and 
wafer on each plate, a third put a cup of 
tea on the plate and hand it to a member of 
the serving committee. The size of this lat- 
ter group depends on the number of visitors. 
It should be large enough to serve everyone 
quickly, but not so large that children get 
in each other’s way. Two or more members 
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of the serving group should pass lemon and 
sugar on trays. Others should take the plates 
back to the serving room when the guests 
have finished. 

The clean-up brigade should be those who 
like to wash and dry dishes. It is well to 
have some “big sister” make the tea and 
supervise the dish-washing. 

This, briefly, was the organization back of 
our Open House. A few facts may be in- 
teresting. The total cost entailed in the pur- 
chase of necessary materials in preparation 
for the exhibit and in serving about sixty 
guests was one dollar and fifty cents. Only 
one cup of tea was spilled, and no casualties 
resulted. The child was not even embar- 
rassed, for the accident happened in the serv- 
ing room. The parents very much enjoyed 
visiting with the children about their school 
work and being served by them. Many of 
the other children in the building wanted 
an Open House too. 

This type of exhibit offers innumerable 
opportunities for child development that the 


formal exhibit ignores. The work of the 
year is reviewed and summarized. The em- 
phasis is upon content subjects as science, 
social studies, literature, and oral English. 
Many abilities or special interests of the chil- 
dren are exemplified. The children have a 
very active part in preparing and presenting 
this kind of exhibit to their parents. They 
explain in an informal way the materials on 
display. They demonstrate the scientific 
facts they have learned. They answer ques- 
tions honestly and courteously. They have 
an opportunity to use in a concrete situation 
the social ideals and attitudes that have been 
taught. Finally, the time and expense on the 
part of the teacher is not great and there is 
nothing a teacher can do to provide so profit- 
able, enjoyable, and memorable an afternoon 
for her pupils and patrons as to have an 
Open House. 


KaTHLEEN FIELDs 
Eastern State Normal School 
Madison, S. D. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 








THE ROLE OF THE EXPERT IN 
OUR SOCIETY 


It is frequently asserted that the expert 
comes into his own in a democratic society. 
In such a society the leaders and officers are 
largely chosen by the citizens. Thus the mo- 
tive would be to choose that officer who is 
best qualified, and who could render the 
most effective service. So far, so good. But 
this situation tends to magnify the impor- 
tance of the expert. Since he, too, is only 
human, he may get a lop-sided concept of 
his importance and of his function. 

The expert must not forget his obligation 
to demonstrate his expertness, in a demo- 
cratic society. His acceptableness is depend- 
ent upon his ability to convince the people of 
the worthiness of his proposals, upon his abil- 
ity to put things over on their merits, not by 
autocratic fiat. The fascist expert becomes a 
dictator, an autocrat. This attitude is wholly 
out in a democracy. A democratic leader may 
be recalled by the majority at any time they 
are dissatisfied with him. He works with 
this understanding. One gets the impression 
that certain of our leaders in American edu- 
cation desire to establish a fascistic state in 
America with the educators in the saddle. 
The educators would determine the needed 
changes in the social order from time to time 
and the rest of the people would “say uncle.” 
This point of view, of course, is out of the 
question. Where they do not go as far as this, 
certain of our present-day leaders seem to 
want to set up committees of experts who 
will write the curriculum, and make all the 
important decisions for us. It is all very well 
for these experts to have their say. They 
should by all means make their contribution. 


1 Summary of a panel discussion held in St. Louis, February, 1936. 


But, in a democracy, that contribution is not 
a dictator’s decision. They must be able to 
sell their ideas to the rank and file. In a 
democracy, no individual or group, of what- 
ever alleged intelligence or however benevo- 
lently inclined, will make the decisions for 
society. These decisions will be made by 
majority opinion of the group as a whole. 
Any other view violates the most funda- 
mental principle of democracy as a program 
of life, and is doomed to defeat. 

The sooner our experts accept this point 
of view and act on the principle that all 
proposals must be submitted to the bar of 
public opinion, which is the final arbiter in 
all matters, the sooner will fantastic fascistic 
dreams be dispelled, and the sooner we shall 
get upon a firm and sure footing of common 
and mutual understanding, respect, and es- 
teem, and establish a basis for effective co- 
dperation for the common good. It might be 
added that the only good we are interested 
in is the common good. 

It is the service, not the rule, of the expert 
that is greatly to be desired. 

F.M.U. 


COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION ' 


A panel of educators, consisting of super- 
intendents, college professors, a director of 
research, supervisors, and principals, dis- 
cussed the problem of codperative supervi- 
sion and showed themselves committed un- 
alterably to this type of supervision. It was 
agreed that democracy in supervision and 
scientific supervision can be achieved only 
when we enlist and secure the abilities and 
interest of all workers in the field in a co- 
operative enterprise of improving instruc- 
tion. 
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The democratic concept was defined in 
the following way: The supervisor in charge 
shows that he has confidence in his teachers, 
he respects their personalities and gives them 
repeated opportunities for creative endeavor. 
Teaching is judged on the basis of results in 
social change as well as in intellectual devel- 
opment. These results are recognized as hav- 
ing value regardless of whether or not they 
conform to methods and ideas initiated by 
the supervisor. In the conferences the super- 
visor allows the teacher to do some of the 
talking, as well as some of the listening. 
Teachers are encouraged to express them- 
selves freely as to the value of certain ma- 
terials in use and to suggest practices which 
might be used for purposes of experimenta- 


‘tion. Self-direction, self-criticism, and self- 


control on their part are encouraged by the 
democratic leader—“a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” 

The use of scientific method calls for care- 
ful planning. The problem itself calls for a 
clear definition of each step to be taken. 
Carefully laid plans in the installation of a 
new course of study in a city school system 
were described by one member, Miss Lucy 
§. Saunders of Norfolk, Virginia. A Divi- 
sion of Classroom Teachers Research was 
organized there nine years ago. The Steer- 
ing Committee is composed of two teachers 
from each of the elementary grades, three or 
four principals, and members of the super- 
visory staff. With the exception of the su- 
pervisors, each member is appointed by the 
superintendent for a period of two years 
from a list of nominees made by the retiring 
members. In order to secure continuity in 
the program, only half of the Steering Com- 
mittee retire at the end of each year. The 
leadership of all sub-committees is taken 
from the steering group. 

With these are other teachers who carry 
on the studies, investigations, and experi- 
ments. Each year outstanding leaders in 
the field of education meet with and advise 


?The Superintendent Surveys Supervision (1930). 





the committees in their research problems. 
Although many curriculum bulletins have 
been developed by the teachers themselves, 
the greatest returns have come in the growth 
of the teachers by whom the work was done. 

The major emphasis in Miss Saunders’ 
program was given to the state program of 
trying out the new course of study. One 
year was devoted to the study of the philos- 
ophy underlying modern education and the 
changes which this should effect in school 
practices; one year to the development of 
tentative curriculum materials based on the 
philosophy; one year to the try-out of these 
materials, and in the fourth year the course 
itself was introduced. The Virginia curricu- 
lum emphasizes the environment, contem- 
porary life, and the individual child. The 
work is organized around centers of interest, 
developed through activities of different 
functional aspects. Subject-matter lines tend 
to disappear. 

In Norfolk, the more progressive teaching 
group studied the adjustment of the state 
and local courses, while the more traditional 
groups looked critically at the problem of in- 
dividual differences and personality growth. 
Results of these studies were formulated in 
the nature of stimulating questions phrased 
in a challenging manner by the teachers 
and placed in the hands of visiting educators, 
who lent a creative and codperative insight 
into the solution of the problems. 

The problem of securing a satisfactory 
relationship between the principal and su- 
pervisor was discussed. Supervisors were 
agreed that the plan suggested in the Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence® expressed a working ideal: 


1. Attendance by principals at meetings 
called by the various supervisors for spe- 
cial groups of teachers. 

2. Seeking by the principal of an individual 
conference with the supervisor. 

3. Willingly giving time for brief confer- 
ences with all supervisors who visit the 
building. 
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4. Visiting classrooms with the supervisors 
upon invitation by the latter. This activity 
would involve codperative planning for 
defining the objectives of the visit, for 
establishing the technique of visitation, for 
observation and codperative planning of 
the follow-up work. 


5. Asking supervisors for and conscien- 
tiously studying outlines which super- 
visors prepare for teachers’ use. 

6. Encouraging teachers to codperate whole- 
heartedly with supervisors by setting a 
personal example, by maintenance of 
morale, and by giving assistance when 
needed. 


Directors of Research agreed in this dis- 
cussion that their part lay in helping the 
teachers to discover facts and to diagnose 
local conditions and pupil needs, in order 
that supervisors, principals, and teachers 
may work more effectively. Four ways were 
given by Dr. J. E. Brewton, of Louisville, 
in which a Department of Research may 
function effectively in a codperative way. 
First, it may assist in the céperative formu- 
lation of a comprehensive philosophy of 
education, which is the base on which all 
administrative, supervisory, and teaching 
policies and procedures are consistently de- 
veloped. Second, it may make available to 
supervisors and others the significant find- 
ings of research elsewhere that are pertinent 
and adaptable to local situations and prob- 
lems. Third, the bureau may carry on 
original experimentation and research of a 
diagnostic nature as well as of an evaluative 
nature. What are the qualities of good 
teaching? Did this succeed? Why? Should 
this method be substituted for another? 
How does this work here in our situation? 
Fourth, the bureau may encourage super- 
visors and teachers to initiate and carry for- 
ward independent experimentation and re- 
search. Bureaus of Research must probably 
become less centralized and more democ- 
ratized if this function is to become opera- 
tive. 


Miss Wilma Garnett, of Madison, South 
Dakota, illustrated codperative supervision 
and how it works in a teachers college by 
describing an experiment in individualized 
instruction in her college. The students and 
special training school pupils were included 
in the study. Some students worked with 
handicapped cases; others with gifted chil- 
dren in speech, music, physical education, 
science, journalism, dramatics and art de- 
partments in the college. Heads of Depart- 
ments recommended students who were 
especially gifted in the various fields to work 
with the pupils, under the supervision of 
these Heads. This program has made pos- 
sible the use of teaching talent in enriching 
the program of instruction for many chil- 
dren and in giving the students opportuni- 
ties for teaching creatively in the fields of 
their talents. It has offered splendid oppor- 
tunity for the study of child psychology on 
a scale somewhat more within the scope of 
the college student than can be offered in 
teaching a class. 

Miss Glenn, Director of Music in Kansas 
City, made a plea that there be no assump- 
tion of fancied authority. The special super- 
visor, says Miss Glenn, is supposed to be an 
expert counsellor and an intelligent, stimu- 
lating leader in his field in the problem of 
securing codperation and interest. His skill 
should serve to enrich the teachers’ person- 
ality and release her initiative and orig- 
inality. The supervisor must beware of all 
inhibiting influence which might grow from 
his superior knowledge of the subject. His 
responsibility is to inspire the good teachers 
to further study, to improve the work of 
the mediocre teachers, and to make plans, in 
conference with the principal, for the elim- 
ination of teachers who fail utterly to 
measure up to definite standards of good 
teaching. For the sake of the pupils’ welfare, 
the failing teachers should be relieved of 
teaching music. 
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Miss Glenn urged that principals super- 
yise music as they do other subjects. They 
may know less about music than about other 
subjects, but they can tell whether the proper 
preparation is being made for the lesson 
plans. The principal and the supervisor 
working codperatively can show the new 
teacher the power which her class brings 
from a former grade. The supervisor se- 
cures cooperation when she herself is codp- 
erative. The special supervisor can be noth- 
ing but a codperative worker if she considers 
herself one of a group of teachers whose aim 
it is to bring esthetic satisfaction to every 
pupil now and in years to come. 

In conclusion, all members of the panel 
agreed that supervision is not an auto- 
cratic proceeding. Supervision means pupil 
growth through teacher growth. The suc- 
cessful supervisor or principal senses the 
problem, enlists the active interest of the 
teachers and releases and directs their crea- 
tive abilities. It then becomes leadership in 
cooperative study and organized effort in 
solving instructional problems. 

Mary Brownine. 


SUPERVISION IN STATE, DISTRICT, 
AND COUNTY—ITS FUNCTION, OR- 
GANIZATION, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Pane Discussion * 
PERSONNEL OF THE PANEL: 


Mrs. Ethel C. Coe, County Superintendent 
of Schools, McHenry County, Illinois 

Miss Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 

Miss Marcia A. Everett, Helping Teacher, 
Warren County, Belvidere, New Jersey 

Miss Inez J. Lewis, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Denver, Colorado 

Miss Orpha McPherson, Demonstration 
Teacher, Elementary Education, United 
States Indian Service, Phoenix, Arizona 

Miss Hattie Parrott, Associate Division of 
Instructional Service, State Education De- 
partment, Raleigh, North Carolina 


In American education the term “super- 
vision” has been used with various mean- 
ings. In his study, The Rise of School 
Supervision in Massachusetts, Suzzallo used 
the word to connote all those functions per- 
formed by a salaried trained official as dis- 
tinct or separate from those performed by 
laymen—trustees or boards of control. Most 
of our county and larger supervisory district 
systems developed along this larger concept. 

In later years writers on education have 
tended to differentiate between administra- 
tion and supervision; and the influence of 
the business world has been such as to glo- 
rify the former to the neglect of the latter. 
However, in this division of labor, super- 
vision has retained the essential virtues of 
improving instruction. 

To this end the National Conference on 
Educational Method was organized. To this 
end those interested primarily in improving 
the instructional processes of education 
banded themselves together as the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. For the most part, however, this 
organization has been made up of repre- 
sentatives of city schools. Those who de- 
voted themselves so assiduously to the 
improvement of the teaching process in 
the city schools forgot, for a time, the vir- 
tues inherent in those older offices whose 
creation marked the first effort of the 
American people to provide professional 
leadership for their newly formed schools. 

Happily, however, the current of prog- 
ress and the penalties of the depression 
forced us to recognize the claim to leader- 
ship in the offices of district and county 
superintendents. We are met today for 
the first time under the auspices of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction to consider the problems con- 
fronting state, county, and district superin- 
tendents in the improvement of instruction 
in their rural schools. 


1 Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, St. Louis convention, February 24, 1936. 
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Dr. Fannie Dunn summarized the funda- 
mental changes in American education as 
“increasing recognition of the facts and 
problems of our present civilization; increas- 
ing emphasis on the school’s social relation- 
ships and responsibilities; the extension of 
its actual enrollment to approximate inclu- 
sion of all the children of all the people, 
and its conceived enrollment to all persons 
desiring education; the advancement in 
selection and professional preparation of the 
teaching personnel; the rapid extension of 
human contacts through the rise of non- 
school agencies of communication whose 
educational influence, deliberately or other- 
wise, is already enormous; and the break- 
down of traditional systems of values.” To 
this summary the discussion added “the 
growing influence of scientific method and 
the increasing interest in esthetic values.” 

In discussing the new problems which 
these fundamental changes are presenting 
to supervisory leadership of state, county, 
and district school systems, Dr. Dunn sug- 
gested that “supervisory leadership is faced 
with the necessity of substituting experi- 
mentation and individualization for authori- 
tarianism and standardization,” and added 
that “herein are involved practically all the 
techniques of supervision and the total cur- 
riculum structure.” The latter idea Miss 
Everett developed in the form of a series 
of problems confronting supervisors: 


1. To develop in each teacher a sympathetic 
understanding of the newer educational 
philosophy, and with the teachers’ help to 
take the same step with communities, 
boards of education, and the children 
themselves. 

2. To help teachers and children to learn the 
new techniques necessary to bring the im- 
plications of this philosophy into actual 
practice. 

3. To provide different type of materials, as 


well as additional materials for teachers 
and children. 


4. To provide new guides for teaching as 
substitutes for or to supplement the older 
syllabuses or courses of study. 

5. To change the school plant, furniture, and 
other equipment to meet the growing de. 
mand for better facilities with which to 
carry on the new instructional program, 


In discussing the need for more intensive 
type of supervisory leadership, Miss Everett 
concluded: “Every month I face the dis. 
tressing problem of how I best can help 
forty-two potentially able teachers when all 
that the thirty days holds for each individ- 
ual is two hours at best.” 

The discussion further pointed out the 
need for a closer integration or coérdination 
of pre-service or in-service of teachers, the 
contribution supervisors should make to 
create better relationships between school 
and community, and the need for super- 
visors assuming leadership of curriculum 
revision in terms of the changes growing 
out of the development of a machine age. 

Mrs. Coe spoke as follows concerning the 
help which county superintendents desired 
of the State Education Department: 


As a county superintendent I should like to 
receive from the State Education Department 
the same service which I should wish to re- 
ceive from a county or district supervisor if I 
were a teacher. I should like to have the state 
supervisor help me to evaluate my county and 
my own aims and efforts; then I should like to 
have help in meeting the needs that appear. 
Particular needs are not the same in any two 
counties. As a county superintendent I need 
individual help. 

The particular supervisory responsibility of 
county superintendents in Illinois is in the 
field of rural education, and here the State 
Department can be of great service. Some of 
us who have been working in this field see 
that rural education has a valuable contribu- 
tion to make to modern education. We also 
see that its values, potential and actual, are in 
danger of being lost because a considerable 
part of the educational leadership of the coun- 
try and the general public are uninformed con- 
cerning present-day practices in modern rural 
schools, and indifferent to the educational 
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philosophy which -underlies rural school or- 
ganization. ry ; 

Judging from the publicity given, too many 
of our educational leaders regard the one-room 
schools that are serving a half million children 
in Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin alone as 
an educational anachronism, a relic of days 
long past, whose only function, like that of the 
appendix, is to be removed. To them, all rural 
schoolhouses are little red schoolhouses, poorly 
equipped, with unattractive interiors, in which 
a group of underprivileged children spend their 
days in passing forward and back from a recita- 
tion bench where an incompetent teacher asks 
book questions to which they return book an- 
swers. Apparently, to their minds, educational 
inefficiency must characterize such a school or- 
ganization, 

State departments can help to correct this 
situation in two ways: First, by issuing counter 
publicity. Let the public know, for example, 
that typewriting, which is taught in the pri- 
mary elementary grades of only a few advanced 
public and private schools, is also taught in 
some of the little red schoolhouses, which, by 
the way, are usually painted white; that dur- 
ing the past lean years, when special teachers 
of music and art were being dropped from 
many city systems, they were. being introduced 
into rural schools, provided by the rural dis- 
tricts themselves, because rural parents, who 
are just as determined to give their children 
the best within their power as are their city 
neighbors, can do it because their control is 
more direct; that rural children do not spend 
their time passing forward and back from five- 
and ten-minute recitations. Such a practice is 
as obsolete in good rural schools as it is in 
urban. 

Second, by developing a high grade of rural 
leadership. Personally, I should be glad if our 
State Department could provide a two weeks’ 
session for county superintendents each sum- 
mer, to which the best available leadership of 
the nation would be brought, in which the 
superintendents participate as seminar groups, 
so that those whose days are too full of the 
tasks their office requires to permit them to 
keep as informed as they should be, could take 
a short course in recent educational findings. 


Other suggestions included: 


1. The need for authentic publicity from 
State Education Departments showing the 
importance and function of the rural 


school in the present American social 
scene. 

2. Competent supervisory visitation at least 
once a year and during a long enough 
period for the visitor to gain a thorough 
understanding of the accomplishments 
and needs in the county or supervisory 
district. 

3. The provision through the codperation of 
state education departments and schools 
of education of an annual two weeks’ ses- 
sion for county and district superintend- 
ents. 

4. At intervals to find out what help local 
supervisors need or want. 


Dr. Fannie Dunn summarized the discus- 


sion somewhat as follows: 


At least four types of assistance are needed 
by county and district superintendents: 
1. Provision for coédperative attack upon 
large problems by all those superintendents 
and supervisors who have these problems 
in common. 
The State Education Department should 
provide for leadership as needed. It has 
the responsibility for assuring that leader- 
ship shall exist, and for the continual 
stimulation or promotion of leadership in 
local situations. 
3. In certain aspects of the work, the prob- 
lems under attack may necessitate special 
expertness or extensive concentrated at- 
tention to an extent not practicable for 
superintendents or supervisors concerned 
with a wide range of daily duties . . . 
In such cases . . . the State Department 
should afford the needed supplementa- 
tion, utilizing, however, as far as possible, 
the participation of the whole group mem- 
bership. 
The very essence of experimentation and 
individuation is variation within each 
situation in terms of its peculiar condi- 
tions. Enforced conformity to a common 
pattern must inevitably limit the range of 
suggestions out of which effective solu- 
tions may arise. . . . Our hope for educa- 
tional progress lies in the freedom of those 
responsible for local programs to make 
adjustments of whatever nature and ex- 
tent the situation may require. .. . 


Y 
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In consideration of the foregoing, Miss 


Parrott called attention to the obligation 
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resting upon the State Education Depart- 
ment to “discover means of stimulating or 
motivating a situation to the point where 
the local superintendent should feel the 
need and request aid from the Department.” 

On the question of the staff needed by 
county and district superintendents of 
schools there was general agreement that 
the hope of rural schools would not lie in 
building up a considerable staff of subject 
supervisors. However, there was almost 
unanimous agreement in favor of providing 
special assistance in the person of a school 
nurse and some psychiatric service. There 
was also some support for the proposal that 
each superintendent should have special 
supervisory assistance for the promotion of 
music and the arts as a part of the instruc- 
tional program and as a means of enriching 
the community life of the county or super- 
visory district. 

Among the procedures used by state edu- 
cation departments for promoting better 
local supervision, the county or regional 
conference stood out preéminently. Miss 
Parrott summarized the services rendered 
by state education departments in part as 
follows: 


1. Preparation of outlines, courses of study, 
and guides in school organization. 

2. Developing and administering plans for 
the participation of teachers in profes- 
sional study, 

3. The observation and evaluation of class- 
room instruction, particularly in company 
with the local superintendent. 

4. The selection of materials of instruction 
and suggested procedures for supplement- 
ing and enriching the course of study. 

5. The preparation and dissemination of 
plans for determining or estimating the 
progress of pupils through the grades. 

6. The development of revision of promotion 
standards defined in terms of accepted edu- 
cational principles. 

7. The developing and promoting of plans 
for codperative work with local civic or- 
ganizations. 










8. Talks and addresses on educational pro} 
lems about which there is local and stay 
concern. 

g. A study of individual schools and com. 
munity needs in the general supervisoy 
unit in the county or supervisory distri¢ 
as a whole, together with plans for a mor 
progressive type of educational program, 


J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman, § Wb 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK cor 


There is something very challenging ani §™ 
deeply moving in the thought of six million § 
adult citizens visiting the schools of America § ™ 
in the course of a single week. November § | 
9-15, 1936, will mark the sixteenth annual 


observance of American Education Week, ‘i 
sponsored by the National Education Asso. : 
ciation in codperation with the United States : 
Office of Education and the American Le- : 


gion. The general theme this year will be, : 
“Our American Schools at Work.” Daily 8 
programs have been arranged about the fol- 
lowing topics: 
Monpay: The Story of the Schools a 
Turspay: The Changing Curriculum 
Wepnespay: New Services to the Community 
Tuurspay: The Unfinished Business of Educa § ' 
tion 
Fripay: Financing America’s Schools i 
Saturpay: Education for Physical Fitness ( 
Sunpay: Education for Character ' 
| 


This opportunity for observing the work 
of the schools and for discussing local edu- } 
cational problems should bring about a 
marked increase in mutual understanding 
between educator and layman, resulting 
presently in some of those tangible benefits 
which seem desirable to both. But in order 
to accomplish this, the schools must do far 
more than “put on a good show” for the 
citizen, and the citizen must come with an 
open mind to see and hear what goes on in 
the nation’s schools. 


RECENT BULLETINS 


The first of three projected reports of 2 
committee on character education has been 
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published by the State. Department of Edu- 
cation, Trenton, New Jersey. The plans 
of the committee are set forth, general prin- 
ciples laid down, useful books of reference 
reviewed, and a series of forms presented 
by means of which the committee hopes to 
collect material for a second bulletin on 
what is being done throughout the state. 
The whole program appears to be wisely 
conceived; it provides for codperative effort 
under adequate guidance and will doubtless 
result in deepening of interest and improved 
methods in the chief work of the schools. 


The American Automobile Association is 
undertaking a nationwide campaign for 
trafic safety. The opening publication, 
called Sportsmanlike Driving, is a guide for 
teachers who undertake to conduct a course 
in this subject. It is very complete and sug- 
gestive, including, besides text and questions, 
objective examinations and references. Let- 
ters accompanying the bulletin request ad- 
vice as to the improvement of this course 
and as to subjects which should follow. It 
is to be hoped that the advertisements of 
the motor car manufacturers and of the 
liquor dealers will not be overlooked. Craze 
for speed, often fired by booze, is un- 
doubtedly largely responsible for the enor- 
mous number of automobile accidents now 
occurring yearly. Teachers should be en- 
couraged and protected in helping their 
pupils to the truth in this matter. 


Information about forums can now be 
had in a handy pamphlet sent out by the 
United States Office of Education. This is 
more than a mere guide to techniques of 
adult discussion meetings, it is a plea for 
adult education as well. Naturally the bulk 
of the material for this pamphlet was drawn 
from the experience of Des Moines, where 
Commissioner Studebaker directed an ex- 
tensive program of forum meetings in school 
buildings. Plans are presented, however, 
for a nation-wide program and there is a 


87 
good bibliography. The problem of traffic 
safety should receive adequate attention in 
the forum program as well as in high school. 
Judging by the effects, speed and booze 
appeal most to early adulthood—between 
eleven and two in the morning. 


Educational Monograph No. 4 of the New 
York State Teachers Association is entitled 
“Schools People Want.” It was written by 
Harry S. Ganders, Dean of the College of 
Education of Syracuse University, for the 
Fact Finding Committee of the Association. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic still lead 
in popular support, while the “social 
studies,” including civics, trail at the end of 
the list. Probably this is a reflection of the 
enthusiasm of the schools of the period when 
present-day adults were children. On the 
secondary level English, mathematics, and 
science come first; Latin, agriculture, and 
Greek last. Latin is apparently on the way 
out. Agriculture is supposed to be merely 
vocational and high schools should avoid 
teaching useful things like that, thank you. 

The committee believes that the data gath- 
ered in the investigation represent reasoned 
opinion of the patrons of the schools as de- 
rived from their own and their children’s 
experiences. That seems to mean that most 
parents take their cue from the schools 
rather than think for themselves. This is 
no doubt true. Hence we are faced with 
the dilemma of the young lady who hesi- 
tated about going near the water because 
she could not swim. 





HEADQUARTERS NEWS 








ConcERNING Our MEMBERSHIP 


It is very gratifying to report that in spite 
of the temporary interruption of work and 
subsequent readjustments attendant upon 
moving our executive office from New York 
to Washington during the summer, the 
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membership of the Department has con- Micuican: Mr. Manley Irwin, 11526 Linwooj 
tinued to grow. We have recently enrolled Avenue, Detroit — . 

several new members and have received re- oe Alice —— n Supervisor, 
newals from nearly all the members of the a ee Se 


a Helena 
past year. New and renewed subscriptions Nesraska: Miss Norma Gillett, Teachers Col. 




























to Educational Method have also come in lege, Nebraska University, Lincoln of | 
splendidly. As a matter of fact we mailed New — howe ga State De. be 
artment of Education, Santa Fe 

sO many ore copies of the October nsw York: Professor William T. Meld) 7 
cae : aT Syracuse University, Syracuse rect 

All this is particularly good news in view Norra Caroutna: Miss Ada Velie, Park View me 
of the fact that our Promotion Committee School, Mooresville he 
also has been in process of reorganization Nort Daxora: Dr. Erich Selke, 1710 Unive. J 
and has hardly started as yet on its intensive sity Avenue, Grand Forks P 


: ‘ PENNsYLVANIA: Miss Mabel Kirk, Pen ia g me 
work for the year. The new chairman, Miss > Pennsylvania 


? ‘ : State College, State College Stu 
Wilma Leslie Garnett, has been very active Tgywessze: Miss Pearl Deen, 317 Poplar Street, § 20. 


and enthusiastic, and deserves the full sup- |= Memphis in 
port of our membership. She reports the Texas: Miss Elma Neal, First Assistant Super tes 
acceptance of the following appointees to intendent, Public Schools, San Antonio Li 
seneeseet Che uence need: Utau: Miss Margaret Williams, Cedar City . 
P ? Vermont: Miss Florence Wellman, Superin. § de 
Arizona: Miss Beatrice V. Boyer, Arizona tendent of Schools, Brattleboro is 
° State Teachers College, Flagstaff Vircinta: Mrs. Elsie A. Davis, Elementary 


Arkansas: Mr. Charles F. Allen, School Board Supervisor, Fairfax County, Fairfax 


S: 
Rooms, Little Rock os : : | 
CairorniA: Miss Helen Heffernan, State De- Additional ap - wes will be announced | B 
partment of Education, Sacramento each month until the list is complete. We 
DetawareE: Miss Ella J. Holley, Room 221, ask that you give the representative in your § 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington state full codperation. h 
District oF CoLtumsia: Miss Julia Hahn, Su- le 
pervising Principal, Third Division, Ray- Tue NintH YEARBOOK d 


mond School Bldg., Washington ; 
Fiorwwa: Professor A. R. Mead, Director of The Ninth Yearbook of our Department, 
Educational Research, University of Florida, The Development of a Modern Program in|! 


Gainesville English, is coming from the press the latter } 4 


a el Nina A. Pape, Pape School, part of November. Copies will be mailed to | | 


Ipano: Miss Laura Brenn, 311 North Tenth 1935-36 members as promptly as possible. tye 
Street, Boise you fail to receive yours, please notify your 


Ittnots: Mr. Marion Jordan, 2324 49th Ave- headquarters secretary. 
nue, Cicero 


Inpiana: Dr. J. R. Shannon, Indiana State New Orveans MEETING 
Teachers College, Terre Haute : — 

Iowa: Miss Mabel Snedaker, 127 Grand Ave- The sixty-seventh annual a * 
nue Court, Iowa City the Department of Superintendence will be 


Kansas: Mr. Rees H. Hughes, Municipal held in New Orleans, Louisiana, February 
Building, Parsons 20-25, 1937. The program includes general 
Kentucky: Miss Mary Browning, Board of sessions mornings and evenings, discussion 


Education, Louisville : ; 
; roups in the afternoons, and special enter- 
Louisiana: L. P. Terrebonne, Superintendent, group : P 


Iberville Parish School Board, Plaquemine tainment features appropriate to the - 
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ing a “Complimentary Breakfast under the 
Oaks” is planned for all the members in 
attendance at the convention; and on Thurs- 
day afternoon the local school organization 
will repeat the “Children’s Carnival Parade” 
of the Mardi Gras as a colorful ending to 
the convention week. 

The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction will hold its annual 
meeting in New Orleans also. Owing to 
the limitations of housing and auditorium 
space in that city, the first session—a joint 
meeting with the Society for Curriculum 
Study—will be held on Saturday, February 
20. On Monday there will be section meet- 
ings and on Tuesday a general session, fol- 
lowed by the annual luncheon. President 
Lindquist is at work on the program, and 
details will be announced in our December 
issue. 

Reservations should be made through Mr. 
Sam Fowlkes, Chairman of the Housing 
Bureau, New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. Those who have not already secured 
accommodations in hotels will undoubtedly 
have difficulty in doing so now, but do not 
let this fact keep you away from the meeting. 
Mr. Fowlkes has arranged for the use of 
several thousand attractive rooms in private 
residences—the same homes that are opened 
annually to visitors during the Mardi Gras. 
By all means plan to come to our meeting 
in this fascinating city of the South. 


TEACHER TENURE 


If you have not yet seen a copy of the Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 
Association for September, A Handbook of 
Teacher Tenure, you will want to send for 
one immediately. It contains in compact 


form important information resulting from 
study of existing legislation on tenure in 
various states and in foreign countries, and 
a statement of the position of the National 
Education Association on this question. 
The bulletin sells for 25 cents, postpaid if 
remittance accompanies the order. 


Tone In 


Every Wednesday evening at six o'clock 
and every Saturday morning at eleven 
o'clock, Eastern Standard time, the National 
Education Association goes on the air in a 
coast to coast broadcast entitled “Our Amer- 
ican Schools.” ‘These fifteen-minute pro- 
grams consist of dramatic episodes taken 
from the life of the school and community, 
and are designed to give the nation a vivid 
story of what its schools are doing and why. 
Miss Florence Hale has charge of the Satur- 
day morning programs, and Dr. Belmont 
Farley of the headquarters staff directs the 
Wednesday evening programs. They will 
appreciate receiving your comments on these 
broadcasts, which are now beginning their 
sixth consecutive year. 


Back Issues WANTED 


Occasionally we receive orders for back 
issues of EpucationaL MetHop which we 
cannot fill because our supply is exhausted. 
We are particularly in need of a few copies 
of the issue for October, 1935. We need also 
some copies of the Seventh Yearbook, Scien- 
tific Method in Supervisory Programs. If any 
of our readers know where we may obtain 
either of these items, please communicate 
with Miss Hazell. A fair price will be paid 
for them, if received in good condition. 
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THE SCHOOL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


With the current yearbook,* the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals de- 
parts distinctly from its established practice; 
most of the contributions are by specialists. 
There are still a great many writers—be- 
tween forty and fifty, in fact—and the 
chapters are in general short. But they are 
grouped closely under appropriate headings 
and the volume as a whole is less of a mis- 
cellany than any of its predecessors except 
the Seventh Yearbook, which was a special 
report on the status of the principalship. 

No doubt the subject chosen for the Fif- 
teenth Yearbook, The Personality Adjust- 
ment of the Elementary. School Child, 
seemed to call for experts. Among those 
represented by one or more articles are: 
Clara Bassett, Norman Fenton, Florence 
Mateer, Harry J. Baker, Annie Dolman 
Inskeep, Daniel W. LaRue, Percival Sy- 
monds, Garry C. Myers, Leta S. Holling- 
worth, and Caroline B. Zachry, whose names 
are easily associated with books of a practical 
sort in this field. 

The chief topics dealt with are: 


I. The Nature and Needs of the Child. 
II. Out-of-School Factors Affecting Child 
Adjustment. 
III. Adapting the School to Children’s 
Needs. 
IV. The Teacher’s Influence on Pupil Per- 
sonality. 
V. Types and Symptoms of Pupil Mal- 
adjustment. 
VI. Discovering and Evaluating Causes of 
Behavior Problems. 
VII. Applying Specific Remedial Measures. 
VIII. The Service of Specialists in Child Care 
and Adjustment. 





This list is encyclopedic in scope and the 
most exacting should be able to find some. 
thing on his particular problem. In the 
presence of such a galaxy, no reviewer would 
attempt to single out any one feature for 
special mention. 

The editorial work by the committee and 
Dr. Foster of the N. E. A. staff has been 
effectively done after the pattern followed 
by Department committees in recent years, 
with forewords to each chapter and selected 
bibliographies. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of personality adjustment. The 
schools are rapidly awakening to its signif 
cance. What is needed now is competence 
and still more competence. The task is dif- 
ficult and the conditions of our American 
life tend to make it increasingly so. Know! 
edge available, however, is as yet rudimen- 
tary and there is much quackery at large. 
This yearbook will assist the rank and 
file to develop defensible programs. It is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable year- 
books so far put out by any of the educa- 
cational societies. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence? returns to the 
field cultivated by several of the first issues 
in this series. In fourteen chapters a com- 
mittee made up of school superintendents, 
general students of the curriculum, two 
members of the American Historical Com- 
mission, a professor specializing in the 
teaching of the social studies, and another 


1 Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Prix- 


ey National Education Association, Washington, D. 
he Social Studies Curriculum. By C. B. 
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C., 1936. 
Glenn and Others. National Education Association, 1936. 
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specializing in evaluation present a body of pretty sound after all. The majority of the 
material to serve as guidance for local com- members of the Department will welcome 
mittees undertaking to produce curriculum _ it with hearty approval and will recommend 
materials in the social studies. it to their curriculum committees as indis- 

=! Fourteen major questions are proposed pensable reading in connection with the 
and answered. Three of these relate to development of the social studies program. 
he | conditioning factors, namely: How does 
ne. | the nature of society affect the social studies? INTENSIVE WORK IN READING IN 
he | What is the réle of education? How are the UPPER GRADES AND HIGH 
ld § social studies concerned with the nature of SCHOOL 
for #the learner and the learning process? A : ; , : 
group of eight questions pertain to the cur- | A favorite pedagogical wise saying runs 
nd [riculum itself—current trends, selection of thus: First children learn to read and then 
en |content, grade placement, construction of they read to learn. The dividing line is 
ed | units, and the like. Three others have to supposed to come at the end of the third 
ts, | do with the techniques of teaching, eval- grade, hence primary reading is to be clearly 
ed | uating, and revising programs. distinguished from all other kinds. Unfor- 
The report is well planned and well exe- tunately the saying 1s not 80 wise as it 
m- | cuted. Course of study committees will find sounds. It is not best to cause children % 
he J it very useful both in developing general practice reading merely to learn how, either 
fi. | ideals and purposes and in working out i the primary grades or anywhere else. 
ce | details. Numerous examples of practical And it is not true that older children know 
if. } work in school systems are included. These ll that it is necessary to know about how 
an § will prove more helpful than the catalogues read, , 
ul | of research studies printed in some of the _ The second of these statements particu- 
a- | preceding Department yearbooks. larly is supported by the appearance of two 
x. f The point of view adopted is moderate, books, both ~ f them good, that are devoted 
id J almost conservative. The radicals on the °° the teaching of reading in upper grates 
is | committee were evidently in the minority. and ‘a h ign eee af ae. ae 
- | The seven basic principles, setting the “nec- cine Waele an d “me ol pr ota 7. nd 
‘a f essary characteristics of a democratic so- Is. M 6 sendiiain. Sammie ; Il find 
ciety,” with which the report opens are pu a ned = h, : res fe : ‘ir 
derived from the Constitution and make no — Pupils, east clon ths ahaa 
reference to a collective society, a changing 4.4 college pupils, may well consult Mc- 
cvilization, or human rights as above prop- Callister. Both books are clear, definite, and 
t- | erty rights. The committee evidently does practical. 
he J not look for the early collapse of the capi- ~ Dr, McCallister’s experimental studies re- 
es J talistic system. It may rather be said to be yealed some twenty types of reading dis- 
n- J ‘olicitous for the perpetuation of the Amer- ability. He analyzes the causes of these and 
's, Jf ican plan of government. suggests remedial materials and exercises, 
ro {| This report reflects the sober second citing many case studies to illustrate his 
n- J thoughts of the people as they emerge from points. His case studies, together with his 
¢ F the Depression. The middle of the road _ studies in the reading of some of the school 
@t B looks inviting and our traditional ideals subjects—history, mathematics, and science 
in- «Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading. By Pan McCallister. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. _ 
ia Noble Fh s-wand Sa ~ ee Broening, Frederick H. Law, Mary S. Wilkinson, and Caroline L. Ziegler. Noble 
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—are his major personal contribution. He 
appears to be familiar with the literature of 
the field and brings together the pertinent 
facts. Much of the ground has already been 
traversed by Brooks and others. 

Reading for Skill is described as a book 
of “practice exercises for remedial reading 
and library skill.” Three of the authors are 
instructors in English and one is a children’s 
librarian. The pupil is first expected to take 
a series of diagnostic tests in reading and 
library work. He then goes through a series 
of exercises on: Discovering the Central 
Idea, Answering Specific Questions, Skim- 
ming, Reading Rapidly, Outlining, Making 
a Précis, etc. The object is to train him in 
doing with books the sorts of things high 
school pupils have to do. 

To an extent the volume is remedial. In 
practice it should be preventive. Pupils 
should learn how to do the tasks here rep- 
resented as soon as the need for doing them 
arises instead of contracting numerous bad 
habits and then attempting to eradicate 
them. Indeed, the publication of a book of 
this sort by outstanding teachers is in itself 
evidence that pupils of junior high school 
age and younger have not been getting all 
that they are entitled to. 

This manual is interesting as a presenta- 
tion from experience of what the authors 
regard as the important reading skills, at 
least those in need of emphasis in the case 
of high school pupils. “Discovering the 
Central Idea” is put first among reading 
purposes. Poems, moreover, as well as prose 
pieces, are used as materials for practice of 
this skill. And the pupil must state the 
theme for himself, not check readymade 
statements. This is doing the real thing and 
not something else! Of course it requires 
something more than a clerk to teach it. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Current Practice 1n READING 


A bulletin of the Research Division on 
“Better Reading Instruction,” published in 


November, 1935, is summarized in the Jou. 
nal of the National Education Association 
for September. The compiler of the byl. 
letin, Dr. Ivan A. Booker, is said to have 
consulted 1,356 books and articles and 1,5» 
teachers in gathering his materials. The 
summary, arranged in three parts, deals with 
reading in primary grades, intermediate 
grades, and the testing of achievement. A 
selected list of references is added. The 
document most freely quoted is the report 
of the Committee on Reading of the Nz 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Remedial work and individual differences 
in general receive slight emphasis. Thus 
instruction in phonics to follow preliminary 
lessons in reading is recommended, with no 
reference to the fact that many pupils te 
quire little or no direct training in this phase 
of the subject. The article is packed with 
ideas and provides as much guidance to 
teachers of reading as can well be given in 
limited space. 


EpucaTIONAL IDEALS OF THE CCC 


School Life for September acquaints us 
with the “CCC Education Platform for 
1936-37” as formulated by Mr. Howard W. 
Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education. 
The platform is made up of nine planks. 
These call for a clarification of objectives, 
improvement of guidance work, preparation 
of camp educational organization, better 
instructional methods and materials, ade- 
quate buildings and equipment, community 
codperation, efficient placement services, one 
hundred per cent enrollment in academic 
subjects, job training, vocational training, 
and recreational activity and professional 
development of educational advisers. Mr. 
Oxley declares that guidance is the heart of 
CCC education. He urges more discussion 
and less lecturing. On character building 
as well as overcoming of illiteracy and pre- 
paring for a job he is insistent. It is interest- 
ing to learn that already 800 of the CCC 
camps have their own school buildings. 
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Tue LicHTING OF SCHOOLROOMS 


To Childhood Education for September, 
Mr. J. Shepard Bartlett contributes a brief 
but informing illustrated article on “School- 
room Lighting.” He reminds his readers 
that nowadays most school classrooms are 
lighted from one side only and frequently 
from a side facing a neighboring wall. He 
then proceeds to show by means of figures 
and diagrams how the illumination thus 
provided will vary in different parts of the 
room and under different weather condi- 
tions. The writer believes that the wide- 
spread condition of defective eyesight in 
children is due largely to eyestrain and he 
advocates artificial overhead lighting rather 
than dependence on natural light from win- 
dows. 


CurrICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN FLorRIDA 


American Childhood for September con- 
tains two articles setting forth certain phases 
of curriculum reconstruction in Florida 
which, under the direction of the State De- 
partment, has been in progress for three 
years. Both articles relate to the work of 
the first grade, in the social studies and in 
beginning reading. A prefatory statement 
undertakes to mention the chief characteris- 
tics of six-year-old children, to whom the 
curriculum must be adapted. The cynic 
would say that the traits mentioned are 
chiefly those which might be cited by a 
reformer seeking to justify the currently 
popular school procedures. Certainly the 
teacher of young children can testify that 
the “average child” has numerous other 
characteristics besides those listed. At all 
events, the activities suggested are worth 
while and teachers will acquire many usable 
ideas by examining these two articles. 


Dancinc Ciuss 1n ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
School Activities for September calls at- 


tention to the value of dancing clubs for 
elementary school pupils. Miss Gertrude A. 
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Crampton writes from the schools of Port 
Washington, Long Island, to say that such 
clubs are popular there. Only fifth and 
sixth grade pupils participate. Pupils who 
are taking private lessons or who are below 
in their studies are excluded. (Miss Cramp- 
ton is doubtful of the wisdom of this.) 
Clubs are kept down to fifteen or twenty in 
membership. If necessary, meetings are 
held before school, but the tendency is to 
find a place in the regular schedule. On 
occasion costumes are employed. In all, 
fifteen different types of dancing are taught. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Language Development in Elementary Grades. 
By Frances Jenkins. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1936. Pp. 256. 

Factual Outlines of English Literature from 
the Beginnings to 1900. By Willard M. 
Smith. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1936. Pp. 264. $1.25 

The School in American Society. By S. How- 
ard Patterson, Ernest A. Choate, and Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner. Scranton, Pa.: Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1936. Pp. 570. Illus. 

Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. 
A Motion Picture Edition. New York: Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 1936. Pp. 290. Illus. $2.00. 
Published in collaboration with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 

Schools for a Growing Democracy. By James 
S. Tippett. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. Pp. 
338. Illus. $2.00. 

Learning and Teaching History in the Middle 
Grades. By Mary G. Kelty. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1936. Pp. 694. $2.40. 

Nursery School and Parent Education in Soviet 
Russia. By Vera Fediaevsky and Patty Smith 
Hill. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. 265. Illus. $2.50. 

Joseph Hayden—The Merry Little Peasant. By 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 

118. Illus. $2.00. 

A Day at School. By Agnes McCready. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
78. Illus. $1.00. 

Education and the Psychology of Thinking. 
By Percival M. Symonds. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. 306, $2.50. 
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The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations. A Manual for Secondary 
School Teachers. Prepared under auspices of 
American Council on Education. Editors, 
Herbert E. Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, C. R. 
Mann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
Pp. 497. $2.40. , 

The Prevention and Correction of Reading Dif- 
ficulties. By Emmett Albert Betts. New 
York: Row, Peterson and Co., 1936. Pp. 402. 
Illus. 

Personality Adjustment of the Elementary- 
School Child. Fifteenth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin of the Department, Vol. XV, 
No. 6, July, 1936. Pp. 672. $2.00. 

Educating for Adjustment. By Harry N. Riv- 
lin. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1936. Pp. 419. $2.25. 

Experiences in Thought and Expression. By 
Howard Francis Seely. Newark, N. J.: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1936. Pp. 512. Illus. $1.48. 

The New Trend Arithmetic. By Harry O. Gil- 
let, Thomas J. Durell, and Fletcher Durell. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1936. 
Third Year, pp. 306. Fourth Year, pp. 306. 

Social Studies—Intermediate Grades. By Her- 
bert B. Bruner and C. Mabel Smith. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1936. Book 
One, pp. 440. Illus. $0.96. (Books Two and 
Three, in press.) 

Child-Life Arithmetics. By Clifford Woody, 
Frederick S. Breed, and James R. Overman. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. Grade 
Three, pp. 241. Grade Four, pp. 237. Grade 
Five, pp. 280. Grade Six, pp. 242. Grade 
Seven, pp. 290. Grade Eight, pp. 273. 

Second Course in Algebra. By C. Newton 
Stokes and Vera Sanford. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. 388. Illus. $1.28. 

The Relation Between Morality and Intellect. 
By Clara Frances Chassell. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935- Pp. 556. $4.45. 

The Magic of Speech. By Vida Ravenscroft Sut- 
ton. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1936. Pp. 186. $1.50. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary for 
Schools. Edited by Thomas Kite Brown and 
William Dodge Lewis. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co., 1936. Pp. 974. 

The Teaching of Mathematics. By Raleigh 
Schorling. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Ann 
Arbor Press, 1936. Pp. 247. 







Educational Psychology. By Noel B. Cug 
Louisville, Ky.: Standard Printing Co,, 19, 
Pp. 387. 

The Children’s Own Readers. New Edition, 
By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1936. Book Four, pp. 
416; illus.; $0.84. Book Five, pp. 480; illus. 
$0.88. Book Six, pp. 496; illus.; $0.92. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules§ X 
—Part Il: Drafting the Schedule. Washing. 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association, § 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 2, March, ¢ 
1936. Pp. 48. $0.25. ‘ 

The Physical Disability of Teachers in the | 
White Elementary Schools of Baltimore,§ , 
Maryland. By Anita Shemwell Dowell. Bal § 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp, o8. § | 
$1.50. 

Proceedings of the First Annual Guidance Con. : 
ference. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, } 
Studies in Higher Education, XXVII, De 
cember, 1935. Pp. 93. $1.25. 

In the New Era of Motion Picture Entertain. 
ment. Annual Report to the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
March 30, 1936, by Will Hays, President, 28 
West 44th Street, New York City. Pp. 31. 

The Selection of Books for College Libraries. 


By J. Periam Danton. Chicago: University of : 
Chicago Libraries, 1935. Pp. 42. ( 
Classes in “Journalistic Writing” and “Journal- 
ism.” By Burges Johnson. Schenectady, 
N. Y.: Union College, 1936. Pp. 32. I 


The Gag on Teaching (Revised Edition). 
American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union 
Square West, New York City, April, 1936. 
Pp. 48. $0.10. 

U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Education Bulletins: No. 
128, Trade and Industrial Series No. 35, Bid- 
liography on Foreman Improvement (Re- 
vised, 1935); pp. 34; $0.05. Agricultural 
Series No. 18, Summaries of Studies in 
Agricultural Education; pp. 196; $0.15. 
Leaflet No. 45, Federal Grants for Education, 
1933-34, by Timon Covert; pp. 14; $0.05. 
Pamphlet No. 61, Per Capita Costs in City 
Schools, 1933-34, by Lula Mae Comstock; 
pp. 19; $0.05. Pamphlet No. 62, Legislation 
Concerning Early Childhood Education, by 
Ward W. Keesecker and Mary Dabney Davis; 
pp. 21; $0.05. Pamphlet No. 63, The Educa- 
tion of Native and Minority Groups—A Bib- 
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‘ography, 1932-34, by Katherine M. Cook 
pall E. Reynolds; pp. 25; $0.05. 
Pamphlet No. 65, Aids in Book Selection for 
Elementary School Libraries, by Edith A. 
Lathrop; pp. 39; $0.05. Circular* No. 142, 
Legislative Action in 1935 Affecting Educa- 
tion, by Ward W. Keesecker; pp. 34. Cir- 
cular No. 144, P. W. A. Allotments for Non- 
Federal Educational Institutions; pp. 2, and 
acharts. Circular No, 145, Legislative Action 
in 1935 Affecting Education, by Ward W. 
Keesecker; pp. 45. Circular No. 147, One 
Dollar or Less—Inexpensive Books for School 
Libraries, by Edith A. Lathrop; pp. 25. Cir- 
cular No. 151, Preliminary Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1933-1934, by David T. 
Blose; pp. 7. Circular No. 155, Legislative 
Action in 1935 Affecting Education, by Ward 
W. Keesecker; pp. 28. Circular No. 158, 
Legislative Action in 1935 Affecting Finan- 
cial Support of Public Education, by Ward 
W. Keesecker; pp. 50. Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, Vocational Series: 4 Manual for 
Instructors in Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps; pp. 95; $0.10. No. 1, Agriculture; 
pp. 74; $0.10. No. 2, Automobile Repairing; 
pp. 64; $0.10. No. 8, Forestry; pp. 12; $0.15. 
No. 14, Soil Conservation; pp. 191; $0.20. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1935. 


Personality. By Harold V. Gaskill. New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. 52, $0.50. 


Codperative Educational Record. Denver, 


Colo.: Public Schools, District No. 1, 1935. 
Pp. 47 (mimeographed). 


U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Ed- 


ucation, Bulletins, 1935: No. 12, Availability 
of Education to Negroes in Rural Com- 
munities, by Ambrose Caliver; pp. 86; $0.10. 
No. 17, Education for Democracy—Public 
Affairs Forums, by J. W. Studebaker; pp. 74; 
illus.; $0.10. Bulletins, 1936: No. 18-1, How 
Communities Can Help, by the Committee 
on Youth Problems; pp. 77; $0.10. No. 18-II, 
Leisure for Living, by Katherine Glover; pp. 
126; $0.15. Leaflet No. 46, Educational Facil- 
ities for Children on Federal Government 
Reservations, 1934-35, by Timon Covert; pp. 
9; $0.05. 


Parents and the Latch-Key. By Parents of Chil- 


dren in Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools. 
Edited by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet de 
Onis, and Thalia M. Stolper. New York: 


Circulars are mimeographed. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. Pp. 56. $0.65. 

Food Values of Recipes. By Mary Swartz Rose 
and Clara Mae Taylor. (Second edition.) 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. Pp. 38. $0.35. 

Trends in Manuscript Writing. By Edith U. 
Conard. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. Pp. 29. Illus. $0.60. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 40 (re- 
vised), Travel on Land, on Sea, and in the 
Air (Grade VI), by Bearnice Skeen, and 
Bonds of Air (Grade VI), by Inga Marie 
Carter; pp. 37; $0.25. No. 86, Banking 
(Grade VII), by Catherine A’Hearn, and 
Insurance (Grade IX), by J. L. L. Chisholm; 
pp. 24; $0.25. No. 88, Budgeting—The 
Arithmetic of Finance (Grade VI), by 
Florence R. Howe, and Our Government 
and Ourselves (Grade VII), by Bessie Y. 
Pinto; pp. 36; $0.40. No. 89, An Old World 
Festival—A Social Study of Europe (Grade 
VII), by Nora A. Carter; pp. 44; $0.40. No. 
90, History of the World from Its Creation 
(Grade IV), by Virginia Rowe Spiller; Our 
School Becomes the World (Grade III), 
by Mary Reed Wood; Our School Becomes 
the City (Grade IV), by Grace M. Clarke; 
History of Lighting (Grade IV), by Marian 
Young; pp. 41; $0.40. No. 92, The Calendar 
Teaches Arithmetic and Geography (Grade 
I), by Pearl B. Willard and Libby K. Isaacs; 
Water (Grade I), by Eleanor Sanderson; 
Our Farm (Grade I), by Laura A. Grothe; 
Our Living World (Grade I), by Grace 
Jones; pp. 45; $0.40. No. 94, Our Feathered 
Friends (Grade IV), by Jessie Mae Halsted 
and Marjorie Mendenhall; Common Land 
Birds (Grade IV), by Ethel L. Leake; 
Sightseeing Animal Tours (Grade IV), by 
Lulu Krause; Our Physical World (Grade 
III), by Ebba W. Hascall; pp. 40; $0.40. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. 

Personality and Interest Inventory, Elementary 
Form, by Gertrude Hildreth. Also, Direc- 
tions to Accompany. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. Sample 
set, $0.10. 

Art Education Today, 1936. Sponsored by 
Members of the Fine Arts Staff. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. Pp. 118. Illus. $1.15. 
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Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Speech Handicaps of Students in Purdue Up 
Department of Public Instruction, 1935: versity. By Max D. Steer and Otis C. Trim 
Bulletin 88, Reporting Pupil Progress; pp. ble. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univers) 
35- Bulletin 105, Course of Study in Jour- Studies in Higher Education, XXVIII, Ap 
nalism for Secondary Schools; pp. 30. 1936. Pp. 27. 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Mushrooms Around Us in Westchester, 3 
Grades 7-12, Forms A, B, and C, and Teach- Helen Lorraine Hultz. White Plains, N. y; 
ers’ Manual. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., Westchester County Publications Committed 
1936. Sample set, $0.75. H. Claude Hardy, 1936. Pp. 35. Illus. $0.2 
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